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A  D  V  E 


ADVERTISEMENT 


/\  S  there  are  feveral  mufical  Terms, 
which  will  frequently  occur  in  the 
Courfe  of  this  EfTay,  and  which  are  not 
always  fufliciently  attended  tO;  it  may 
therefore  be  neceffary,  for  the  Sake  of 
thofe  who  are  not  pardcularly  converfant 
in  Miific,  to  explain  them  according  to 
their  moft  general  Acceptation. 

And  firPc,  the  Term  Melody,  may  be 
defined  the  Aleans  or  Method  of  ranging 
f.ngle  mufical  Sounds  in  a  regular  Progref- 
fion,  either  afcending  or  defcending,  ac- 
cording to  the  eflablilhed  Principles. 


HARMONT, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HARMONT,  is  the  Method  of  rang- 
ing two  or  more  concording  mufical  Sounds, 
or  the  agreeable  Union  of  them  in  feveral 
Parts,  when  fung  or  played  together.  As 
therefore  a  continued  Succeffion  of  Jingle 
niufical  Sounds  produces  Melody^  fo  does  a 
continued  Combination  of  thefe  produce 
Harmony. 

MODULATION,  is  the  EfFedl  of 
fmgle,  or  concording  mulical  Sounds,  fuc- 
ceeding  one '  another  in  an  arbitrary  but 
agreeable  Pr ogreffionj  paffing  from  one  Key 
to  another,  and  therefore  doth  as  well  re- 
late to  combined^  as  to  fmgle  mufical  Sounds. 

By  the  Word  Key,  is  meant,  a  regular 
Succeffion  of  any  eight  ?iatural  Notes,  the 
loweft  Note  being  confidered  as  the  Pri?t- 
cipal,  is  therefore  called  the  Key-Note ;  all 

the 
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the  other  Notes  in  that  Key  being  fubor- 
dinate  to  it. 

CADENCES  in  Mufic,  are  the  fame 
as  Stops  in  Speaking,  or  Writing,  being, 
in  like  Manner,  the  proper  Terminations, 
either  of  a  Part,  or  of  the  whole  of  a 
Compofition. 

The  Term  BubjeSi^  (or  Fugue  or  Air) 
is,  in  a  mufical  Senfe,  what  the  Word 
Subjedl  likewife  implies  in  Writing.  The 
Term  Air^  in  fome  Cafes,  includes  the. 
Manner  of  handling  or  carrying  on  the 
Subjed. 

PASSAGES  in  Mafic,  are  alfo  like 
Sentences  or  Paragraphs  in  Writing.  This 
laft  Term  hath  fometimes  bqen  ufed  to  de- 
note Graces y  or  extempore  Flour ijhmgs  only. 
But  in  this  latter  Senfe  we  fhall  never  con- 

fider 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
fider  It,  the  former  Definition  being  more 
jflridly  juft,  according  to  its  original  Ac- 
ceptation, and  therefore  more  applicable  to 
the  Intention  of  this  ElTay. 

Music  is  faid  to  be  in  Score ^  when  all 
the  Parts  are  diftindly  wrote  and  fet  under 
each  other,  fo  as  the  Eye,  at  one  View, 
may  take  in  all  the  various  Contrivances  of 
the  Compofer. 
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PARTI. 

S  E  C  T.  I. 

On  the  Force  and  EffeSis  of  Mvsic. 

AS  the  public  Inclination  for  Mufic 
feems  every  Day  advancing,  it 
may  not  be  anfiifs,  at  this  Time, 
to  offer  a  few  Obfervations  on  that  de- 
lightful Art  5  fuch  Obfervations,  I  mean, 
as  may  be  chiefly  applicable  to  the  prefent 
Times  3  fuch  as  may  tend  to  corredl  any 
Errors  that  have  arifen,  either  in  the  Gom- 
pofition,  or  the  Pradice  of  Mufic. 
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I F  we  view  this  Art  in  it*s  Foundations, 
we  fhall  find,  that  by  the  Conftitution  of 
Man  it  is  of  mighty  Efficacy  in  working 
both  on  his  Imagination  and  his  Paffions. 
The  Force  of  Harmony y  or  Melody  alone, 
is  wonderful  on  the  Imagination.  A  full 
Chord  ftruck,  or  a  beautiful  Succeffion  of 
Jingle  Sounds  produced,  is  no  lefs  ravifhing 
to  the  Ear,  than  juft  Symmetry  or  exquifite 
Colours  to  the  Eye. 

The  Capacity  of  receiving  Pleafure 
from  thefe  mufical  Sounds,  is,  in  Fadt,  a 
peculiar  and  internal  Senfe ;  but  of  a  much 
more  refined  Nature  than  the  external 
Senfes :  For  in  the  Pleafures  arifing  fi-om 
our  internal  Senfe  of  Harmony,  there  is 
no  prior  Uneafinefs  neceflary,  in  order  to 
our  tafting  them  in  their  full  Perfedlion  ; 
neither  is  the  Enjoyment  of  them  attend- 
ed either  with  Languor  or  Difguft.  It  is 
their  peculiar  and  efi^ential  Property,  to 
divert  the  Soul  of  every  unquiet  Pafiion, 
to  pour  in  upon  the  Miiid,  a  filent  and 

ferene 
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ferene  Joy,  beyond  the  Power  of  Words 
to  exprefs,  and  to  fix  the  Heart  in  a  ra- 
tional, benevolent,  and  happy  Tranquil- 
lity. 

But,  though  this  be  the  natural  EfFed 
of  Melody  or  Harmony  on  the  Imagina- 
tion, when  limply  confidered  5  yet  when 
to  thefe  is  added  the  Force  of  Mujtcal  Ex-- 
prejjioriy  the  EfFedl  is  greatly  increafedj 
for  then  they  affume  the  Power  of  excit- 
ing all  the  moft  agreeable  Paflions  of  the 
Soul.    The  Force  of  Sound  in  alarming 
the  Paffions  is  prodigious.     Thus,  the 
Noife  of  Thunder,  the  Shouts  of  War^ 
the  Uproar  of  an  enraged  Ocean,  flrike 
us  with  Terror  :  So  again,  there  are  cer- 
tain Sounds  natural  to  Joy,  others  to  Grief, 
or  Defpondency,  others  to  Tendernefs  and 
Love ;  and  by  hearing  thefe^  we  naturally 
fympathize  with  thofe  who  either  enjoy  or 
fuffer.    Thus  Mufic,  either  by  imitating 
thefe  various  Sounds  in  due  Subordination 
to  the  Laws  of  Air  and  Harmony ^  or  by 
B  2  any 
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any  other  Method  of  Affociation,  bring- 
ing the  Objects  of  our  Paffions  before  us 
(efpecially  when  thofe  Objedts  are  deter- 
mined, and  made  as  it  were  vifibly,  and 
intimately  prefent  to  the  Imagination  by 
the  Help  of  Words)  does  naturally  raife  a 
Variety  of  Paffions  in  the  human  Bread, 
fimilar  to  the  Sounds  which  are  exprefled : 
And  thus,  by  the  Mufician's  Art,  we  are 
often  carried  into  the  Fury  of  a  Battle,  or 
a  Tempeft,  we  are  by  turns  elated  with 
Joy^  or  funk  in  pleafing  Sorrow,  roufed  to 
Courage,  or  quelled  by  grateful  Terrors, 
melted  into  Pity,  Tendernefs,  and  Love, 
or  tranfported  to  the  Regions  of  Blifs,  in 
an  Extacy  of  divine  Praife. 

But  beyond  this,  I  think  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affert,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  Quality 
of  Mafic  to  raife  the  foci  able  and  happy 
''PafjiGns^  and  to  fubdiie  the  contrary  Ofies. 
I  know  it  has  been  generally  believed  and 
affirmed,  that  it's  Power  extends  alike  to 
every  Affedion  of  the  Mind.     But  I 

would 
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would  offer  it  to  the  Confideration  of  the 
Public,  whether  this  is  not  a  general  and 
fundamental  Error.  I  would  appeal  to 
any  Man,  whether  ever  he  found  himfelf 
urged  to  Ails  of  Selfiflmefs,  Cruelty, 
Treachery,  Revenge,  or  Malevolence  by 
the  Power  of  muiica  1  Sounds  ?  Or  if  he 
ever  found  Jealoufy,  Sufpicion,  or  Ingra- 
titude engendered  in  his  Breaft,  either  from 
Harmony  or  Discord?  I  believe  no  In- 
flance  of  this  Nature  can  be  alledged  with 
Truth.  It  mud  be  owned,  indeed,  that 
the  Force  of  Mafic  may  urge  the  Fajjions 
to  an  excefs,  or  it  may  fix:  them  on  falfe 
and  improper  Objeds,  and  may  thus  be 
pernicious  in  it's  Effeds :  But  flill  the 
Pafiions  which  it  raifes,  though  they  may 
be  mijled  or  exceJFrje^  are  of  the  benevolent 
and  focial  Kind,  and  in  their  Intent  at 
leaft  are  difinterefted  and  noble  ^. 

As 

*  Left  the  two  Pafiions  above-mentioned,  of  Terror 
and  Grief y  fliould  be  thought  an  Exception  to  this  Rale, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  as  to  the  firft,  that  the 
B  3  Terror 
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As  I  take  this  to  be  the  Truth  of  the 
Cafe,  fo  it  feems  to  me  no  difficult  Matter 
to  affign  a  fufficient  Reafon  for  it :  We 
have  already  feen  that  it  is  the  natural  Ef- 
fedt  of  Air  or  Harmony  to  throw  the 
Mind  into  a  pleafurable  State  :  And  when 
it  hath  obtained  this  State,  it  will  of  courfe 
exert  thofe  Powers,  and  be  fufceptible  of 
thofe  Paffions  which  are  the  mpft  natural 
9.nd  agreeable  to  it.    Now  thefe  are  alto- 

terror  raire4  by  Mujlcal  Exprcjfion,  is  always  of  that 
grateful  Kind,  which  arifes  from  an  Impreffion  of  fome- 
thing  terrible  to  the  Imagination,  but  which  is  imme- 
diately dilTipated,  by  a  fubfequent  Convidlion,  that  the 
Danger  is  entirely  imaginary  :  Of  the  fame  Kind  is  the 
Terror  raifed  in  us,  when  we  Hand  near  the  Edge  of  ^ 
Precipice,  or  in  Sight  of  a  tempeftuous  Ocean,  or,  are 
prefent  at  a  tragical  Reprefentation  on  the  Stage  :  In  all 
thefe  Cafes,  as  in  that  of  mufical  Expreffion,  the  Senfe  of 
pur  Security  mixes  itfelf  with  the  terrible  Impreffions,  and 
melts  them  into  a  very  fenfible  Delight.  As  to  the  ft- 
icond  infiance,  that  of  Grief,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  it  always  has  fomething  of  the  focial  Kind 
for  it's  Foundation,  fo  it  is  often  attended  with  a  Kind  of 
Senfation,  which  may  with  Truth  be  called 
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gcther  of  the  benevolent  Species ;  inaf- 
much  as  we  know  that  the  contrary  Af- 
fedions,  fuch  as  Anger,  Revenge,  Jea- 
loufy,  and  Hatred,  are  always  attended 
with  Anxiety  and  Pain  :  Whereas  all  the 
various  Modifications  of  Love,  vi^hether 
human  or  divine,  are  but  fo  many  Kinds 
of  immediate  Happinefs.  From  this 
View  of  Things  therefore  it  neceffarily 
follows,  that  every  Species  of  mufical 
Sound  mufi:  tend  to  difpel  the  malevolent 
Pallions,  becaufe  they  are  painful ;  and 
nouriQi  thofe  which  are  benevolent,  be- 
caufe they  are  pleafmg. 

The  mofl  general  and  flriking  Inftance 
of  the  power  of  Mufic,  perhaps,  that  we 
know  of,  is  that  related  of  the  Arcadiaiis 
by  PoLYBius,  in  the  fourth  Book  of  his 
Hiftoryj  which,  as  it  exprefsly  coincides 
with  the  Subjed:  in  queftion,  I  fliall  ven- 
ture to  give  the  Reader  entire, 

Th  I  s  judicious  Hiftorian,  fpeaking  of 
the  Cruelties  exercifed  upon  the  Cyncj^thtam 
B  4  by 
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by  the  Mtoliam^  and  the  little  CompafTion 
that  their  Neighbours  had  fhewn  them ;  % 
after  having  defcribed  the  Calamities  of 
this  People,  abhorred  by  all  Greece^  adds 
the  following  Remarks : 

*^  As  the  Arcadians  are  efteemed  by 
the  Greeks^  not  only  for  the  Gentlenefs 
of  their  Manners,  their  Beneficence  and 
Humanity  towards  Strangers,  but  alfo 
for  their  Piety  to  the  Gods  3  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  examine,  in  few  Words, 

"  with  regard  to  the  Ferocity  of  the  Cynce- 
thianSy  how  it  is  poffible,  being  incon- 
teflible  Arcadians  from  their  Origin, 
they  are  become  fo  much  diftinguiflied 
by  their  Cruelty,  and  all  Manner  of 

*^  Crimes,  from  the  other  Greeks  of  this 
Time.  I  believe,  it  can  only  be  imput- 
ed  to  their  having  been  the  firft  and 
fole  People  of  all  the  Arcadians^  who 
were  eftranged  from  the  laudable  Infti- 

V  tutions  of  their  Anceftors^  founded  upon 

the 
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the  natural  Wants  of  all  thofe  who  in- 
habit  Arcadia. 

The  Study  of  Mufic  (I  mean  that 
which  is  worthy  ihe  Name)  has  its 
Utility  every-where  J  bat  it  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary  among  the  Arcadians.  For 
we  mufl  not  adopt  the  Sentiment  of 

^-  Ephorus^  who,  in  the  Beginning  of  his 
Writings,  advances  this  Propofition  un- 
worthy  of  him  :  That  Mujic  is  intro- 
duced  among fi  Men,  as  a  kind  of  hi-- 
chantment,  only  to  deceive  and  mijlead 
them.    Neither  fhould  we  imagine  that 

"  it  is  without  Reafon,  that  the  ancient 
People  of  Crete  and  Lacede?non  have 

"  preferred  the  Ufe  of  foft  Mufic  in  War, 
to  That  of  the  Trumpet;  or,  that  the 
Arcadians,  in  eftabliihing  their  Repub- 

"  lie,  although  in  other  Refpedls  extreme- 
ly  auflerc  in  their  Manner  of  living, 
have  fliewn  to  Mufic  fo  high  a  Regard, 
that  they  not  only  teach  this  Art  to  their 
Children,  but  even  compel  their  Youth 

to 
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to  a  Study  of  it  to  the  Age  of  Thirty. 
Thefe  Fa6ls  are  notorioufly  known. 
It  is  alfo  known,  that  the  Arcadiam  are 
almoft  the  only  People,  among  whom 
their  Youth,  in  Obedience  to  the  Laws, 
habituate  themfelves  from  their  Infancy, 
to  ling  Hymns  and  Peans,  as  is  ufual 
among  them,  to  the  Honour  of  the 
Gods  and  Heroes  of  their  Country. 
They  are  likewife  taught  the  Airs  of 
Philoxenui  and  Timotheus  ;  after  which, 
every  Year  during  the  Feafts  of  Bacchus^ 
this  Youth  are  divided  into  two  Bands, 
the  one  coniifting  of  Boys,  the  other  of 
their  young  Men,  who,  to  the  Mufic 
of  Flutes,  dance  in  their  Theatres  with 
great  Emulation,  celebrating  thofe 
Games  which  take  their  Names  from 
each  Troop.  Even  in  their  Aflemblies 
and  Parties  of  Pleafure,  the  Arcadians 
divert  themfelves  lefs  in  Converfation, 
or  relating  of  Stories,  than  in  finging  by 
Turns,  and  inviting  each  other  recipro- 
cally to  this  Exercife.    It  is  no  Difgrace 

with 
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"  with  Them,  to  own  their  Ignorance  of 
other  Arts :  But  they  cannot  deny  their 
Ability  in  Singing,  becaufe,  at  all  Events, 

*^  they  are  neceffitated  to  acquire  this  Ta- 
lent;  nor,  in  confeffing  their  Skill,  can 

"  they  exempt  themfelves  from  giving 
Proofs  of  it,  as  That  would  be  deemed 
amongfl:  them  a  particular  Infamy. 
Befides  this,  at  the  Care  and  Expence 
of  the  Public,  their  Youth  are  trained 

"  in  Dancing  and  military  Exercifes, 
which  they  perform  to  the  Mufic  of 
Flutes;  and  every  Year  give  Proof  of 
their  x^Lbilities  in  the  Prefence  of  their 
Fellow- Citizens. 

Now  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  firft 
"  Legiflators,  in  forming  fuch  kind  of 
Eftablifhments,  have  not  had  any  De- 
fign  of  introducing  Luxury  and  EfFe- 
*^  minacy ;  but  that  they  have  chiefly  had 
"  in  View  the  Way  of  living  among  the 
"  Arcadians^  which  their  manual  and 
"  toilfome  Exercifes  rendered  extremely 

laborious 
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^  laborious  and  fevere;  and  the  auftere 

^  Manners  of  this  People,  to  which  the 

'  Coldnefs  and  Severity  of  the  Air  in  al- 

^  moft  every  Part  of  Arcadia^  did  greatly 

•  contribute. 

For  it  is  natural  to  partake  of  the 
'  Quality  of  this  Element.  Thence  it 
'  is,  that  different  People,  in  Proportion 
'  to  the  Diftance  which  feparates  them, 
'  differ  from  each  other,  not  only  in  their 
'  exterior  Form  and  Colour,  but  alfo  in 
^  their  Cuftoms  and  Employments.  The 
^  Legiflators,  therefore,  willing  to  foften 
'  and  temper  this  Ferocity  and  Rugged- 
^  nefs  of  the  Arcadians^  made  all  thofe 
'  Regulations  which  I  have  here  men- 
'  tioned,  and  inftituted  befides  thefe,  va- 
^  rious  Affemblies  and  Sacrifices,  as  w^ell 
^  for  the  Men,  as  for  the  Women  3  and 
^  and  alfo  Dances  for  their  Children  of 
^  both  Sexes.  ^*  In, a  Word,  they  contrived 
'  all  Kinds  of  Expedients  to  fofcen  and 
affwage,  by  this  culture  of  their  Man- 

"  ners, 
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ners,  the  natural  Rudenefs  and  Barbari- 
*^  ty  of  the  Arcadians. 

"But  the  Cyncethians^  who  inhabit 
the  moft  rude  and  favage  Parts  of  Ar- 
",  cadia^  having  negleded  all  thofe  Helps, 
"  of  which,  on  that  Account,  they  had  fo 
"  much  the  more  Occafion ;   and  being, 
"  on  the  contrary,  fubjed:  to  mutual  Di- 
"  vifions  and  Contefts,  they  are,  at  length, 
become  fo  fierce  and  barbarous,  that 
"  there  is  not  a  City  in  Greece^  where 
fuch  frequent  and  enormous  Crimes  are 
committed,  as  in  That  of  Cyncsthe. 

"An  Inftance  of  the  unhappy  State  of 
"  this  People,  and  of  the  Averfion  of  all 
"  the  Arcadians  to  their  Form  of  Go- 

vernment,  is  the  Treatment  that  was 
"  {hewn  to  their  Deputies  which  they  fent 
"  to  the  Lacedemonians  after  the  horrible 
"  maffacre  in  Cyncethe.   In  all  the  Towns 

of  Arcadia  which  thefe  Deputies  en- 
"  tered,  immediate  Notice  was  give  by  an 

\'  Herald, 
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"  Herald,  that  they  fhould  inftantly  dc* 
"  part.  But  the  Inhabitants  of  Manti^ 
"  neay  after  the  Departure  of  thefe  En- 

voys,  went  fo  far,  as  to  purify  themfelves 
"  by  expiatory  Sacrifices,  and  to  carry  the 
"  Victims  round  the  City  and  it's  Terri- 
*^  tories,  to  purify  both  the  one  and  the 

other, 

"We  have  related  all  thefe  Things  5 
"  Firft,  that  other  Cities  may  be  prevent- 
"  ed  from  cenfuring  in  general  the  Cuf- 
terns  of  the  Arcadians ;  or,  left  fome 
of  the  People  of  Arcadia  themfelves, 
upon  falfe  Prejudices,  that  the  Study  of 
"  Mufic  is  permitted  them  only  as  a  fu- 
"  perficial  Amufement,   fhould  be  pre- 
*^  vailed  upon  to  negled  this  Part  of  their 
"  Difcipiine  :  la  the  fecond  Place,  to  en- 
gage   the    CyncethianSy   if  the  Gods 
fliould  permit,  to  humanize  and  foften 
their  Tempers,  by  an  Application  to 
the  liberal  Arts,  and  efpecially  to  Mufic. 
"  For  this  is  the  only  Means,  by  which, 

"  they 
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they  can  ever  be  difpoffeffed  of  that 
"  Ferocity  which  they  have  contraded 

Still  farther  to  confirm  what  is  here 
advanced  on  the  Power  of  Mafic  in  raifing 
the  focial  and  nobler  Paflions  only,  I  will 
tranfcribe  a  Faflage  from  the  celebrated 
Baron  de  Montesquieu. 

This  learned  and  fenfible  Writer,  ani- 
madverting on  the  fevere  Inftitutions  of 
the  Ancients  in  regard  to  Manners,  having 
referred  to  feveral  Authorities  among  the 
Greeks  on  this  Head,  particularly  to  the 
Relation  of  Polybius  above  quoted,  pro- 

*  See  Dijfertation  ou  Von  fait  n)oiry  que  les  mer^veilleux 
effets,  attribuez  a  la  Mufque  des  Anciens^  ne  prowuent  point 
quelle  Jut  aujjl  parfaite  que  la  noire.  Par  M.  Burette. 
Memoir  es  de  Litter  ature^  tirez  des  Regijires  de  V  Academie 
Roy  ale  des  Infer  ipions  Ssf  Belles  Lettres.  Tom,  feptieme^ 
whence  the  above  Fragment  of  Polybius  is  trandated. 

In  the  fifth,  feventh;,  and  eleventh  Vols,  of  the  Holland 
Edition  of  this  Collection,  the  Reader  will  find  feveral  en- 
tertaining and  curious  Trafts  on  the  Subje£l  of  Mufic. 


ceeds 
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ceeds  thus.— —  "  In  the  Greek  Republics 
the  Magiftrates   were  extremely  em- 
barrafled.    They  would  not  have  the 
Citizens  apply  themfelves  to  Trade,  to 
"  Agriculture,  or  to  the  Arts;    and  yet 
they  would  not  have  them  idle.  They 
"  found  therefore,  Employment  for  them 
*^  in  gymnaftic  and  military  Exercifes, 
*^  and  none  elfe  were  allowed  by  their  In- 
ftitution.    Hence  the  Greeks  muft  be 
'  confidered  as  a  Society  of  Wreftlers  and 
^  Boxers.    Now  thefe  Exercifes  having  a 
^  natural  Tendency  to  render  People  har- 
^  dy  and  fierce,  there  was  a  Neceffity  for 
^  tempering  them  with  others  that  might 
'  foften  their  Manners.    For  this  Pur- 
^  pofe,  Mufic,  which  influences  the  Mind 
'  by  Means  of  corporeal  Organs,  was  ex- 
'  tremely  proper.    It  is  a  kind '  of  Me- 
^  dium  between  the  bodily  Exercifes  that 
'  render  Men  fierce  and  hardy,  and  fpe- 
'  culative  Sciences  that  render  them  un- 
^  fociable  and  four.    It  cannot  be  faid 
'  that  Mufic  infpired  Virtue,    for  this 

would 
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would  be  inconceivable:  But  it  pre- 
vented the  Effedls  of  a  favage  In  dim- 
tion,  and  inabled  the  Soul  to  have  fuch 
a  Share  in  the  Education,  as  it  could 
never  have  had  v^ithout  the  Affiftance 
of  Harmony. 

"  Let  us  fuppofe  among  ourfelves  a 
Society  of  Men,  fo  paffionately  fond  of 
Hunting,  as  to  make  it  their  fole  Em- 
ployment ;  thefe  People  would  doubt- 
lefs  contrail  a  kind  of  Ruflicity  and 
Fiercenefs.  But  if  they  happened  to 
receive  a  Tafte  for  Mufic,  we  fhould 
quickly  perceive  a  fenfible  Difference  in 
their  Cuftoms  and  Manners.  In  fhort, 
the  Exercifes  ufed  by  the  Greeks  excited 
only  one  Kind  of  Paffions,  viz.  Fierce- 
nefs, Anger,  and  Cruelty.  But  Mufic 
excites  them  allj  it  is  able  to  infpire 
the  Soul  with  a  Senfe  of  Pity,  Lenity, 
Tendernefs,  and  Love.  Our  moral 
Writers,  who  declaim  fo  vehemently 
againft  the  Stage,  fufficiently  demon- 
C  \'  ftrate 
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"  ftrate  the  Power  of  Mufic  over  the 
"i'  Soul. 

"  If  the  Society  above-mentioned  were 
to  have  no  other  Mufic  than  that  of 
Drums  and  the  Sound  of  the  Trumpet, 
would  it  not  be  more  difficult  to  accom- 

"  pli(h  this  End,  than  by  the  more  melt- 
ing  Tones  of  fofter  Harmony?  The 
Antients  were  therefore  in  the  Right, 

"  when  under  particular  Circumftances 
they  preferred  one  Mode  to  another  in 
Regard  to  Manners. 

"  But  fome  will  afk,  why  fhould 
*^  Mufic  be  pitched  upon  preferable  to 

any  other  Entertainment?  It  is,  becaufe 
"  of  all  fenfible  Pleafures  there  is  none 

that  lefs  corrupts  the  Soul 

The  Fad  the  Baron  fpeaks  of,  feems 
to  confirm  what  is  here  faid  on  the  Power 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  Vol,  I.  p.  56. 
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of  Mufic :  for  we  fee  that  Mufic  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  awaken  the  nobler 
Paffions  only,  fuch  as  Pity,  Lenity,  Ten- 
dernefs,  and  Love.  But  fhould  a  State  ap- 
ply Mufic  to  give  a  Roughnefs  of  Man- 
ners, or  infpire  the  contrary  Paffions  of 
Hardheartednefs,  Anger,  and  Cruelty,  it 
would  certainly  mifs  it's  Aim ;  notwith- 
flanding  that  the  Baron  feems  to  fuppofe 
the  contrary.  For  he  hath  not  alledged 
any  Inftance,  or  any  Kind  of  Proof  in 
Support  of  his  Suppofition.  It  is  true,  as 
he  obferves  in  the  fecond  Paragraph,  that 
the  Sound  of  Drums  or  Trumpets,  would 
have  a  different  Effedl  from  the  more 
melting  Tones  of  foftcr  Harmony  :  Yet 
ftill,  the  Paffions  raifed  by  thefe  martial 
Sounds  are  of  the  fodal  Kind  :  They  may 
excite  Courage  and  Contempt  of  Death^ 
but  never  Hatred  or  Cruelty, 
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SECT.  II. 

On  the  Analogies  between  Music  and 
Paint  IN 

FROM  this  fhort  Theory  we  fhould 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  Obfer- 
vations  relating  to  Compofition. 

B  u  T  as  mufical  Compofition  is  known 
to  very  few  befides  the  Profeffors  and 
Compofers  of  Mufic  themfelves  >  and  as 
there  are  feveral  Refemblances,  or  Analo- 
gies between  this  Art  and  that  of  Paint- 
ing, which  is  an  Art  much  more  obvious 
in  its  Principles,  and  therefore  more  ge- 
nerally known ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
draw  out  feme  of  the  moft  ftriking  of 
thefe  Analogies;  and  by  this  Means,  in 
fome  Degree  at  leaft,  give  the  common 
Reader  an  Idea  of  mufical  Compofition. 


The 
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The  chief  Analogies  or  Refemblances 
that  I  have  obferved  between  thefe  two 
noble  Arts  are  as  follow : 

ly?,  They  are  both  founded  in  Geo- 
metry, and  have  Proportion  for  their  Sub- 
jedl.  And  though  the  Undulations  of  Air, 
which  are  the  immediate  Caufe  of  Sound, 
be  of  fo  fubtile  a  Nature,  as  to  efcape  our 
Examination  j  yet  the  Vibrations  of  mu- 
fical  Strings  or  Chords^  from  whence  thefe 
Undulations  proceed,  are  as  capable  of 
Menfuration,  as  any  of  thofe  vifible  Ob- 
jedls  about  which  Painting  is  converfant. 

2dly^  As  the  Excellence  of  a  Pidure 
depends  on  three  Circum (lances,  Dejign^ 
Colourings  and  'Expreffion^  fo  in  Mulic, 
the  Perfedion  of  Compofition  arifes  from 
Melody^  Harmony ^  and  ExpreJJion.  Me- 
lody,  or  Air,  is  the  Work  of  Invention, 
and  therefore  the  Foundation  of  the  other 
two,  and  diredly  analagous  to  Dejign  in 
Painting.  Harmony  gives  Beauty  and 
C  3  Strengh 
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Strength  to  the  eftabliflied  Melodies,  ia 
the  Tame  Manner  as  Colouring  adds  Life 
to  a  juft  Defign.  And,  in  both  Cafes, 
the  Expreffion  arifes  from  a  Combinatioa 
of  the  other  two,  and  is  no  more  than  a 
fl:rong  and  proper  Application  of  them  to 
the  intended  Subjed: 

*  Melody  thus  diftingulfhed  as  the  Foundation  of  a  mu- 
fical  Compolition,  and  compared  to  Defign  in  Painting, 
hath  been  thought  by  fome  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
Analogy  i  becaufe  Harmony^  rather  than  Melody,  ought  to 
be  efteemed  the  higheft  Excellence  of  every  mufical 
Work:  Yet,  though  this  be  admitted,  it  may  ftill  juftly 
be  faid,  that  Melody  is,  in  Reality,  the  Ground-Worhy  as  it 
is  the  firft  Principle  which  engages  the  Compofer's  At- 
tention. 

Thus^  to  ftrike  out  a  mufical  SuhjeB,  and  to  carry  it  in- 
to various  Melodies^  may  be  compared  to  the  firfi  Sketches, 
pr  Out 'Lines  in  a  Pidiure ;  ( thts^  I  conceive,  is  nvhat  tht 
Painters  call  Dejign )  and  thence  thefe  leading  Principles 
may  be  called  the  Foundation  of  every  finilhed  Piece  in 
either  of  the  Arts. 

Therefore,  wherever  I  fpeak  of  Harmony,  in  the 
Courfe  of  this  Effav,  I  do  not  confider  it  as  the  firft,  but 
mod  important  Circumftance  which  adorns,  and  fupports 

the  whole.  Performance.  :^ 
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'T^dly,  As  the  proper  Mixture  of  Light 
and  Shade  (called  by  the  Italians  CbiarO" 
Ofcuro)  has  a  noble  EfFed  in  Painting, 
and  is,  indeed,  eflential  to  the  Compofition 
of  a  good  Pidure  1  fo  the  judicious  Mix- 
ture of  Concords  and  Difcords  is  equally 
effential  to  a  niufical  Compofition :  As 
Shades  are  neceflary  to  relieve  the  Eye, 
which  is  foon  tired  and  digufted  with  a 
level  Glare  of  Light ;  fo  Difcords  are  ne- 
ceflary to  relieve  the  Ear,  which  is  other- 
wife  immediately  fatiated  with  a  continu- 
ed, and  unvaried  Strain  of  Harmony.  We 
may  add  (for  the  Sake  of  thofe  who  are 
in  any  Degree  acquainted  with  the  Theory 
of  Mufic)  that  the  Preparations  and  Re- 
folutions  of  Difcords,  refemble  the  foft 
Gradations  from  Light  to  Shade,  or  from 
Shade  to  Light  in  Painting, 

^thly^  As  in  Painting  there  are  three 
various  Degrees  of  Diftances  eftablifhed, 
"viz.  the  Fore-Ground^  the  intermediate 
Part,  and  the  Off- Skip  ;  fo  in  Mufic  there 
C  4  are 
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are  three  different  Parts  flridlly  fimilar  to 
thefe,  w^;.  the  Bafs  (or  Fore-Ground),  the 
Tenor  (or  intermediate),  and  the  Treble 
(or  OfF-Skip).  In  Confequence  of  this, 
a  mufical  Compofition  without  its  Bafs, 
is  like  a  Landfcape  without  its  Fore- 
Ground  ;  without  its  Tenor  it  refembles 
a  Landfcape  deprived  of  its  intermediate 
Part ;  without  its  Treble,  it  is  analagous 
to  a  Landfcape  deprived  of  its  Diftance, 
or  Off-Skip.  We  know  how  imperfedl  a 
Pidure  is,  when  deprived  of  any  of  thefe 
Parts ;  and  hence  we  may  form  a  Judg- 
ment of  thofe  who  determine  on  the  Ex- 
cellence of  any  mufical  Compofition,  with- 
out feeing  or  hearing  it  in  all  it's  Parts, 
and  underftanding  their  Relation  to  each 
other. 

t^thl)\  As  in  Painting,  efpecially  in  the 
nobler  Branches  of  it,  and  particularly  in 
Hiflory-Painting,  there  is  a  principal 
figure  which  is  mofl  remarkable  and  con- 
fpicuous,  and  to  which  all  the  other  Fi- 
gures 
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gures  are  referred  and  fubordinate  ;  fo,  in 
the  greater  Kinds  of  mufical  Compofition, 
there  is  a  principal  or  leading  Subje£t^  or 
Succeffion  of  Notes,  which  ought  to  pre- 
vail, and  be  heard  through  the  whole 
Compofition ;  and  to  which,  both  the  Air 
and  Harmony  of  the  other  Parts  ought  to 
be  in  like  Manner  referred  and  fubordi- 
nate. 

6thly^  So  again,  as  in  painting  a  Groupe 
of  Figures,  Care  is  to  be  had,  that  there 
be  no  Deficiency  in  it  ^  but  that  a  certain 
Fulnefs  or  Roundnefs  be  preferved,  fuch  as 
Titian  beautifully  compared  to  a  Bunch  of 
Grapes  ^  fo,  in  the  nobler  Kinds  of  mufi- 
cal  Compofition,  there  are  feveral  inferior 
Subjedts,  which  depend  on  the  Principal : 
And  here  the  feveral  Subjects  (as  in  Paint- 
ing the  Figures  do)  are,  as  it  were,  to  fu-- 
Jiain  and  fupport  each  other :  And  it  is 
certain,  that  if  any  one  of  thefe  be  taken 
^way  from  a  Ikillful  Compofition,  there 
will  be  found  a  Deficiency  highly  difa- 

greeable 
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greeable  to  an  experienced  Ear.  Yet  this 
does  not  hinder,  but  there  may  be  perfeft 
Compofition  in  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
Parts,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  a  Groupe 
may  be  perfedl,  though  confifting  of  a 
fmaller,  or  greater  number  of  Figures.  In 
both  Cafes,  the  Painter  or  Mufician  varies 
his  Difpofition  according  to  the  Number 
of  Parts  or  Figures,  which  he  includes  in 
his  Plan* 

yfbly^  As  in  viewing  a  Pidiure,  you 
ought  to  be  removed  to  a  certain  Diftance, 
called  the  Point  of  Sight,  at  which  all  its 
Parts  are  fden  in  their  juft  Proportions; 
fo,  in  a  Concert,  there  is  a  certain  Di- 
flance,  at  which  the  Sounds  are  melted  in- 
to each  other,  and  the  various  Parts  ftrike 
the  Ear  in  their  proper  Strength  and  Sym- 
metry. To  ftand  clofe  by  a  Baffoon,  or 
Double-Bafs,  when  you  hear  a  Concert,  is 
juft  as  if  you  fhould  plant  your  Eye  clofe 
to  the  Fore-Ground  when  you  view  a 
Pidure;  or,  as  if  in  furveying  a  fpacious 

Edifice, 
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Edifice,  you  fhould  place  yourfelf  at  the 
Foot  of  a  Pillar  that  fupports  it. 

Laftly^  The  v^x\o\x%  Styles  in  Painting 
the  grand — the  terrible — ^the  graceful — 
the  tender — the  paffionate^ — the  joyous- 
have  all  their  refpedive  Analogies  in  Mu- 
fic.^ — And  we  may  add,  in  Confequence  of 
this,  that  as  the  Manner  of  handling  dif- 
fers in  Painting,  according  as  the  Subjedl 
varies ;  fo,  in  Mufic,  there  are  various  In- 
jftruments  fuited  to  the  different  Kinds  of 
mufical  Compofitions,  and  particularly  a- 
dapted  to,  and  expreffive  of  its  feveral  Va- 
rieties^  Thus,  as  the  rough  handling  is 
proper  for  Battles,  Sieges,  and  whatever  is 
great  or  terrible  3  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fofter  handling,  and  more  finifhed 
Touches,  are  expreffive  of  Love,  Tender- 
nefs,  or  Beauty  :  So,  in  Mufic,  the  Trum- 
pet, Horn,  or  Kettle- Drum,  are  moll:  pro- 
perly employed  on  the  firft  of  thefe  Sub- 
jeds,  the  Lute  or  Harp  on  the  laft.  There 

is 
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is  a  fhort  Story  in  the  Tatler  which 
illuftrates  this  Analogy  very  prettily.  Se- 
veral eminent  Painters  are  there  reprefent- 
ed  in  Pidlure  as  Muficians,  with  thofe  In- 
ftruments  in  their  Hands  which  moft  apt- 
ly reprefent  their  refpedive  Manner  in 
Painting. 

*  No.  153. 
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PART  IL 
On  Musical  Composition. 

SECT.  I. 

On  the  too  clofe  Attachment  to  Air ^  and 
NegleSi  of  Harmony. 

THESE  Obfervations  being  premi- 
fed,  for  the  Sake  of  thofe  who  are 
not  particularly  converfant  in  the  Theory 
of  Mufic;  let  us  now  proceed  to  confider 
this  Art  with  regard  to  its  Compofition. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  there 
are,  properly  fbeaking,  but  three  Circum- 
ftances,  on  which  the  Worth  of  any  mu- 
lical  Compofition  can  depend.  Thefe  are 
Melody^  Harmony ^  and  ExpreJJion.  When 
thefe  three  are  united  in  their  full  Excel- 
lence, the  Compofition  is  then  perfed :  If 
any  of  thefe  are  wanting  or  imperfed,  the 
.Compofition  is  proportionably  defedive. 

The 
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The  chief  Endeavour,  therefore,  of  the 
Ikillful  Compofer^  muft  be  "  to  unite  all 
*^  thefe  various  Sources  of  Beauty  in  every 
"  Piece 5  and  never  fo  far  regard,  or 
idolize  any  one  of  thenij  as  to  defpife 
"  and  omit  the  other  mo.'* 

Several  Examples  will  hereafter  be 
given  of  confiderable  Mafters,  who,  thro* 
an  exceffive  Fondnefs  for  one  of  thefe^ 
have  facrificed  the  reft,  and  have  thus  fal- 
len fhort  of  that  Perfedion  and  Variety^ 
which  a  corredl  Ear  demands* 

The  firft  Error  we  fliall  note  is,  where 
♦he  Harmony,  and  confequently  the  Ex- 
preffion,  is  negledled  for  the  Sake  of  Air, 
or  rather  an  extravagant  Modulation. 

The  prefent  fajfhionable  Extreme  of 
running  all  our  Mufic  into  one  fingle  Part, 
to  the  utter  Negledl  of  all  true  Harmony, 
is  a  Defcfl:  much  more  effential  than  the 
Negled:  of  Modulation  only,  inafmuch  as 

Harmony 
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Harmony  is  the  very  Cement  of  all  mufi- 
cal  Compofition. 

As  in  the  Work  of  Harmony  chiefly, 
the  various  Contrivances  of  a  good  Compo- 
fition  are  laid  out  and  diftinguifhed,  which, 
with  a  full  and  perfedt  Execution  in  all 
the  Parts,  produce  thofe  noble  EfFeds  we 
often  find  in  grand  Performances :  So  we 
may  confider  the  Improvement  of  Air^  as 
the  Bufinefs  of  Invention  and  Tafte. 

But,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  gene- 
ral Turn  of  our  modern  Mufic,  (I  fpeak 
not  of  the  Englijh  only)  this  due  Regardj^ 
as  well  to  a  natural  Succeffion  of  Melodies, 
as  to  their  harmonious  AccompanymentSj, 
feems  generally  negledted  or  forgotten. 
Hence  that  Deluge  of  unbounded  Extra^ 
"vaganziy  which  the  unfkillful  call  Inven- 
tion, and  which  are  merely  calculated  to 
fhew  an  Execution,  without  either  Pro- 
priety or  Grace, 


In 
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In  thefe  vague  and  unmeaning  Pieces, 
we  often  find  the  bewildered  Compofer, 
either  ilruggling  with  the  Difficuhies  of 
an  extraneous  Modulation,  or  tiring  the 
moft  confumnmate  Patience  with  a  tedious 
Repetition  of  fome  jejune  Thought,  ima- 
gining  he  can  never  do  enough,  till  he  has 
run  through  every  Key  that  can  be  crowd- 
ed into  one  Movement ;  till,  at  length,  all 
his  Force  being  exhaufted,  he  drops  into  a 
dull  Clofe  \  where  his  languid  Piece  feems 
rather  to  expire  and  yield  its  laft,  than 
conclude  with  a  fpirited,  and  well-timed 
Cadence. 

These  Kinds  of  Compofitions  are 
greatly  defedive  alfo  in  point  of  Harmo- 
ny, and  chiefly  in  the  Bafs  which  is  often 
impertinently  airy,  or,  at  beft,  incapable  of 
giving  either  Spirit  or  Fullnefs  to  the 
Treble  j  in  both  Cafes  the  Compofer  not 
allotting  to  the  Bafs,  the  only  Part  which  it 
ought  to  bear  in  the  whole  Conftrudtion, 
mz.  the  Foundation  of  all  the  reft. 
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A  musical  Compofitiofi,  in  this 
Light,  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to 
the  Elevation  of  a  Building,  where  it  is 
eafy  to  difcern  what  are  the  Proportions 
and  Ornaments  fuitable  to  each  Degree 
or  Afcent,  in  the  Elevation :  and  where 
the  moft  common  Obferver  would  laugh 
at  feeing  their  Order  inverted,  and  the 
heavy  and  plain  TufcaUy  cruChing  down  the 
light  and  delicate  Ionic, 

Thus  they  ftrive,  rather  to  furprize^ 
than  pleafe  the  Hearer :  and,  as  it  is  eafi^ 
er  to  difcern  what  is  excellent  in  the  Per^ 
formance^  than  Compofition  of  Mufic  j  fo 
we  may  account,  why  many  have  been 
more  induftrious  to  improve  and  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  in  the  PraSike^  than  the 
Study  of  this  Science. 

To  this  filly  Vanity  we  may  attribute 
that  ftrange  Attachment  to  certain  un- 
meaning Compolitions,  which  many  of 
our  fluent  Performers  have  profefled  j  their 
D  chief 
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chief  ambition  being  to  difcover  a  fwifty 
rather  than  a  judicious  or  graceful  Hand. 
That  Performers  of  this  Tafte  have  fo 
much  in  their  Power,  is,  at  once,  the  Mis- 
fortune and  Difgrace  of  Mufic:  For, 
whatever  Merit  a  Compofition  may  have, 
in  other  Refpeds,  yet  if,  from  a  due  Re- 
gard to  the  Conftrudion  of  the  Harmony 
and  Fugues,  all  the  Parts  be  put  upon  a 
Level,  and,  by  that  Means,  their  fupreme 
Pride  and  Pleafure  of  a  tedious  Solo  be  not 
admitted,  it  is  with  them  a  fufRcient  Rea- 
fon  of  condemning  the  whole. 

The  Generality  of  our  mufical  Virtuofi, 
arc  too  eafily  led  by  the  Opinions  of  fuch 
Maftersi  and,  where  there  is  no  real  Dif- 
cernment.  Prejudice  and  AfFedtation  will 
foon  alTume  the  Place  of  Reafon. 
Thus,  through  the  inordinate  Vanity  of  a 
few  leading  Performers,  a  difproportionate 
Fame  hath  been  the  Lot  of  fome  very  in- 
different Compofers,  while  others,  with 

real 
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real  Merit,  have  been  almoft  totally  un-^ 
known. 

It  may  b§  worth  confidering^  from 
whence  this  falfe  Tafte  hath  had  its  Rife* 
And  ijiy  It  may,  perhaps^  be  affirmed 
with  Truth,  that  the  falfe  Tafte,  or  rather 
the  total  Want  of  Tafte  in  thofe  who 
hear,  and  who  always  aflume  to  them» 
felves  the  Privilege  of  judging^  hath  often 
produced  this  low  Species  of  Mufic.  For 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  this  Kind  of  Com- 
pofition  is  apt,  above  all  others,  at  firft 
hearing,  to  ftrike  an  unfkillful  Eari  and 
hence  the  Mailers  have  often  faerificed 
their  Art  to  the  grofs  Judgment  of  an  in-^ 
delicate  Audience^ 

But  2dly^  It  hath  often  had  its  Rife 
from  the  Compofer's  beftowing  his  La-* 
hour  and  Attention  on  fome  triflng  and 
unfruitful  Subjedt,  which  can  never  allow 
of  an  eafy  and  natural  Harmony  to  fup- 
port  it.  For,  however  plealing  it  may 
D  2  feem 
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feem  in  its  Air,  yet  if  it  is  not  capable  of 
admitting  alfo  a  pleafing  Accompanyment, 
it  were  much  better  laid  afide,  than  car- 
ried into  Execution.  On  this  Account  it 
is,  that  many  Fugues  are  unfufferably  te- 
dious :  Their  barren  Subjedls  affording  no 
Variety  in  themfelves,  are  therefore  often 
repeated  entire  5  or  tranfpofed,  or  turned 
topfey-turvey,  infomuch  that  little  elfe  is 
heard  throughout  the  whole  Piece 

*  I  know  It  is  a  received  Opinion  among  the  Connoif- 
feiirs  in  Mufic,  that  the  beil  Subje^s  for  Fugues  or  Airs^ 
are  pretty  much  exhauiled  ;  and,  perhaps,  their  Obferva- 
tion  may  be  right :  Neverthelefs,  the  Ikillful  Compofer 
will  fo  artfully  vary  and  condu6l  them,  that  they  will  fcem 
not  only  natural,  but  alfo  new. 

This  may  be  feen  by  certain  particular  favourite  Paf- 
fages,  that  are  to  be  found  in  almoft  all  the  Compolitions 
of  our  greateft  Mafters. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean  here,  thofe  flavifli 
Imitations  of  whole  Movements  together,  efpecially  of 
many  of  CorellTs,  which  Ihew  their  Compofers  fo 
deftitute  of  all  Invention,  or  Contrivance,  as  not  to  ftrike 
out  one  Thought  or  Device,  that  can  julily  be  called 
original, 

34'> 
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n^dlyy  Another  Souce,  and,  per- 
haps, the  moll:  general,  is  that  low  Idea  of 
Compofition,  wherein  the  Subjeft,  or  Air^ 
is  no  fooner  led  off,  than  it  is  immediately 
deferted,  for  the  fake  of  fome  ftrange  un- 
expeded  Flights,  which  have  neither  Con« 
nedion  with  each  other,  nor  the  leaft 
Tendency  to  any  Defign  whatever.  This 
Kind  of  random  Work  is  admirably  cal- 
culated for  thofe  who  compofe  without 
Abilities y  or  hear  without  Difcernment 
and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder,  that 
fo  large  a  Share  of  the  Mufic  that  hath  of 
late  appeared,  fliould  fall  under  this  Deno- 
mination. 

How  different  from  the  Condud  of 
thefe  fuperficial  Adventurers  in  Mufic,  is 
that  of  the  able  and  experienced  Com- 
pofer;  who,  when  he  hath  exerted  his 
Fancy  on  any  favourite  Subjed,  will  re- 
ferve  his  Sketch,  till  at  his  Leifure,  and 
when  his  Judgment  is  free,  he  can  again 
and  again  corred,  diminifli,  or  enlarge  his 
D  3  Plan } 
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Plan ;  fo  that  the  whole  may  appear, 
though  feverely  ftudied,  eafy  and  natural, 
as  if  it  flowed  from  his  firft  Attempt  ^, 

Many  extempore  Thoughts,  thrown 
out  in  the  Fire  and  Strength  of  Imagina- 
tion, have  flood  this  critical  Review,  and 

filled  the  happy  Author  with  uncommon 
Tranfport.  It  is  then  he  gains  frefh  Vi- 
gour, and  renews  his  Toil,  to  range  and 
harmonize  the  various  Melodies  of  his 
Piece  f*. 

^  — .«-™--«_™«     fibi  quivis 
Speret  idem  i  fudet  multura,  fruftraque  laboret, 
Aufus  idem  :  tantum  feries  jun£luraqae  poliet. 

— ^ —  Such  Fidion  would  I  raife. 

As  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  Eafe  5 
Yet  while  they  firive  the  fame  Succefs  to  gain  5 
Should  ^nd  their  Labour,  and  their  Hopes  are  vain : 
Such  Grace  can  Order  and  Connexion  give. 

HoR.  Art.  Poet.  ver.  240,  Francis, 

f  CoRELi^i  employed  the  greatefl:  Fart  of  his  Life  in 
yevifmg  and  correcting  his  Works,  which  the  many  grand 
and  beautiful  Contrivances  in  his  Harmony  may  fuiEci- 

ently  evince* 

It 
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I T  may  be  proper  now  to  rtiention,  by 
way  of  Example  on  this  Head,  the  nioft 
noted  Compofcrs  who  have  erred  in  the 
Extreme  of  an  unnatural  Modulation ; 
leaving  thofe  of  ftill  inferior  Genius,  to 
that  Oblivion  to  which  they  are  defervedly 
deftined. 

Of  the  firft  and  lowefl  Clafs  are,  Vi« 
TALDi,  Tessarini,  Alberti,  and  Loc- 
CATELLi,  whofe  Compofitions  being  e- 
qually  defeftive  in  various  Harmony,  and 
true  Invention,  are  only  a  fit  Amufement 
for  Children  j  nor  indeed  for  thefe,  if 
ever  they  are  intended  to  be  led  to  a  juft 
Tafte  in  Mulic. 

Under  the  fecond  Clafs,  and  rifing  a- 
bove  thefe  laft  mentioned  in  Dignity,  as 
they  pay  fomewhat  more  of  Regard  to 
the  Principles  of  Harmony,  may  be 
ranked  feveral  of  our  modern  Compofers 
for  the  Opera.  Such  are  Basse,  Porpo- 
RA,  Terr  adellas,  and  Lampugniani. 

D  4  Though 
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Though  I  muft  take  the  Liberty  to  fay, 
that  befides  their  too  little  Regard  to  the 
Principles  of  true  Harmony,  they  are 
often  defeOive  in  one  Senfe,  even  with 
regard  to  Air  j  I  mean,  by  an  endlefs  Re- 
petition of  their  Subje^^  by  wearing  it  to 
Rags,  and  tiring  the  Hearer's  Patience, 

Of  the  third  and  higheft  Clafs  of  Com- 
pofers,  who  have  run  into  this  Extreme  of 
Modulation,  are  Vinci,  Bononcinj,  As- 
ToRGo,  and  Pergolese,  The  frequent 
Delicacy  of  whofe  Airs,  is  fo  ftriking, 
that  we  almoft  forget  the  Defedt  of  Har^ 
mony,  under  which  they  often  labour. 
Their  Faults  are  loft  amidft  their  Excel- 
lencies ;  and  the  Critic  of  Tafte  is  almoft 
teippted  to  blame  his  own  Severity,  in 
cenfuring  Compofitions,  in  which  he  finds 
Charms  fo  powerful  and  commanding. 

However,  for  the  Sake  of  Truth,  it 
muft  be  added,  that  this  Tafte,  even  in  its 
lliqft  pardonable  Degree,  ought  to  be  dif- 

.  couraged. 
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couraged,  becaufe  it  feems  naturally  to  lead 
to  the  Ruin  of  a  noble  Art.    We  need 
only  compare  the  prefent  with  paft  Ages, 
and  we  {hall  fee  a  like  Cataftrophe  in  the 
Art  of  Painting.    "  For,  (as  an  ingenious 
Writer  very  juftly  remarks)  while  the 
Mafters  in  this  fine  Art  confined  the 
Pencil  to  the  genuine  Forms  of  Grace 
"  and  Greatnefs,  and  only  fuperadded  to 
thefe,  the  temperate  Ernbellifhments  of 
a  chaftifed  and  modeft  Colouring,  the 
Art  grew  towards  its  Perfection  :  But 
no  fooner  was  their  Attention  turned 
from  Truth y  Simplicity ^  and  Defign^ 
"  than  their  Credit  declined  with  their 
Art  5  and  the  experienced  Eye,  which 
contemplates  the  old  Pidures  with  Ad« 
"  miration,  furveys  the  modern  with  In- 
"  difference  or  Contempt  -f* 

*  Broivn^s  Eflays  on  the  Chara£leriftlcs,  p.  390. 

Painting  was  arrived  at  the  Summit  of  Perfeftion, 
when  Mufic  was  far  behind,  and  but  flowly  advancing, 
though  greatly  encouraged  and  admired.  The  Works  of 
I^ALESTiNA  in  that  Infant-State  of  Mufic,  may  be  con- 

fidercd 
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fidered  as  the  firffi  Lights  of  Harmony :  While  thofe  of 
Raphael,  his  Contemporary  and  Fellow-Citizen,  not 
only  excelled  the  feveral  eminent  Matters  that  went  be- 
fore him,  but  to  this  Day  remain  unequalled.  Painting, 
fmce  that  Period,  hath  undergone  various  Changes,  and  is 
now  far  ftiort  of  the  Pre-eminence,  which,  perhaps,  it 
once  had  above  its  Siller- Arts.  In  regard  to  Mufic,  that 
alfo,  from  the  Time  of  Pa  lest  in  a  to  the  prefent^  hath 
been  fubjedl  to  a  Series  of  Alterations,  both  in  its  Stile 
and  Method  of  Compofition  ;  but  if  we  except  the  In- 
terruption it  hath  found  from  a  national  bad  Tafte  in 
fome  Parts  of  Europe,  it  feems,  upon  the  whole,  rather  to 
have  gradually  improved. 


SECT. 
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On  the  too  clofe  Attachment  to  Harmony, 
and  NegleB  of  Air. 

HAVING  noted  the  reigning  Defedl 
of  the  modern  Compofers,  arifing 
from  their  fuperficial  Ufe  of  Modulation, 
to  the  utter  Negledl  of  all  true  Harmony  i 
the  next  Thing  that  offers  itfelf,  is  the 
very  reverfe  of  this,  I  mean,  the  too  fe- 
vere  Attachment  of  the  Ancients  ^  to 
Harmony,  and  the  Negled  of  Modula- 
tion. The  old  Mafters,  in  general,  dif- 
cover  a  great  Depth  of  Knowledge  in  the 
Conftrudion  of  their  Harmony.  Their 
Subjeds  are  invented,  and  carried  on  with 
wonderful  Art  3  to  which  they  often  add 
a  confiderable  Energy  and  Force  of  Ex- 
preflion :  Yet,  we  muft  own,  that  with 

*  By  the  Ancients  are  meant,  thofe  who  lived  from 
the  Time  of  Palestina  to  the  Introduftion  of  modern 
Operas. 

regard 
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regard  to  Air  or  Modulation,  they  arc 
often  defedlive.  Our  old  Cathedral  Mu- 
fic  is  a  fufficient  Proof  of  this :  Here  we 
generally  find  the  more  ftriking  Beauties  of 
Air  or  Modulation,  give  Way  to  a  dry 
Rule  of  Counterpoint :  Many  an  elaborate 
Piece,  by  this  Means,  inftead  of  being  fo- 
lemn,  becomes  formal  5  and  while  our 
Thoughts,  by  a  natural  znA  pleafing  Me- 
lody, ihould  be  elevated  to  the  proper  Ob- 
jeds  of  our  Devotion,  we  are  only  ftruck 
with  an  Idea  of  fome  artificial  Contri- 
vances in  the  Harmony. 

Thus  the  old  Mufic  was  often  con- 
trived to  difcover  the  Compofer's  Art^  as 
the  modern  is  generally  calculated  to  dif- 
play  the  Performer's  Dexterity. 

The  learned  Contrapiintijl  may  exercife 
his  Talent  in  many  wonderful  Contri- 
vances, as  in  Fugues  and  Canons  of  various 
Subjedfs  and  Parts^  &c.  But,  where  the 
Mafter  is  thus  feverely  intent  in  Hiewing 
his  Art,  he  may,  indeed,  amufe  the  Un- 

derjiandingy 
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derjlanding^  and  amaze  the  Eye^  but  can 
never  touch  the  Hearty  or  delight  the 
Ear. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  the  State  of 
Mufic,  at  different  Times,  might,  very  ap- 
politely,  be  compared  to  the  Series  of  Al- 
terations in  the  Art  of  Building.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  v^ith  the  fame  Certainty 
and  Precifion^  determine  what  may  have 
been  the  Perfedion  of  Mufic,  in  its  ori- 
ginal State,  among  the  Ancients  %  Yet,  the 
fhort  Analogy  which  follows,  may  fcrve 
to  evince,  that  both  thefe  Arts  have  varied 
according  to  the  Tafte  of  particular  Ages. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  Old  Gr^^rf 
and  Rome  Architedure  was  in  its  higheft 
Perfedion ;  and  that,  after  their  feveral 
Empires  were  overthrown,  thefe  glorious 
Monuments  of  their  Tafte  and  Genius 
were  almoft  entirely  deftroyed.  To  thefe 
fucceeded  a  ftrange  Mixture  of  the  antique 
and  barbarous  Gufto,  which  has  fince  been 

diftinguiflied 
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diftingulfhed  by  the  Name  of  Gothic. 
In  thefe  latter  Ages  this  Art  has  gradually 
returned  to  its  former  State,  and  the  an- 
cient Relifh  of  the  Grand,  the  Simple,  and 
Convenient  is  revived. 

And  thus  v^e  may  diftinguifh  the  three 
great  Mras  of  Mufic. 

Amongst  the  Ancients,  the  true  Sim* 
plicity  of  Melody^  with,  perhaps,  fome 
Mixture  of  plain  unperplexed  Harmony^ 
feems  to  have  been  that  magic  Spell^  which 
fo  powerfully  inchanted  every  Hearer. 

A  T  the  Revival  of  this  Art  in  the  Time 
of  Pope  Gregory,  a  new  Syftem,  and 
new  Laws  of  Harmony  were  invented, 
and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Guido  Are- 
tino:  But  this  ferved  only  to  lead  the 
plodding  Geniufles  of  thofe  Times  (and 
fince,  their  rigid  Followers)  to  incumber 
the  Art  with  a  Confujion  of  Parts^  which, 
like  the  numerous  and  trifling  Ornaments 

in 
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in  the  Gothic  ArchiteSiure^  was  produdive 
of  no  other  Pleafure,  than  that  of  wonder- 
ing at  the  Patience  and  Minutenefs  of  the 
Artift,  and  which,  like  That  too,  by  Men 
of  Tafte,  hath  long  been  exploded  ^. 

At  prefent  our  Tafte  is  greatly  more 
diverfified,  more  fubjeded  to  the  Genius 
and  Language  of  particular  Countries,  and 
lefs  confined  by  thofe  rigorous  Laws  j  the 
leaft  Deviation  from  which,  was  formerly 
thought  an  unpardonable  Offence  ^  as  if 
thofe  Laws  were  intended  to  fix  the  Boun- 
daries of  Genius,  and  prevent  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

But,  as  we  have  faid,  the  Art  (though 
Hill  fluduating)  has  now  gained  much 
Freedom  and  Enlargement,  from  thefe 
minute  and  fevere  Laws,  and  is  returning 

*  In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  James  I. 
the  Muficians  were  famous  for  compofing  Leffons,  fffr.  in 
Forty  Parts,  See  Fajii  Oxon.  under  the  Articles  Bird 
and  Bull. 

nearer 
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nearer  to  its  ancient  Simplicity.  The 
moft  eminent  Compofers  of  late  Years, 
have  not  (hewn  any  great  Fondnefs  for 
a  Multiplicity  df  Parts,  which  rather  de- 
ftroy  than  aflift  the  Force  and  Efficacy  of 
Mufic:  Neither  have  they  deprived  the 
Charms  of  Melody  of  their  peculiar  Pro- 
vince, by  ftunning  the  Ear  With  an  Har^ 
mony  too  intricate  and  multifarious.  And, 
I  believe,  upon  a  general  Survey  of  the 
particular  Genius  of  different  Matters,  we 
jfhall  find,  thai  thofe  who  have  the  leaft  of 
Nature  in  their  Compofitions,  have  genc^ 
rally  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  Want  of 
it,  by  the  feverer  Application  of  Art. 

Y  E  T,  I  would  by  no  Means  be  thought 
to  include  all  the  old  Matters  in  this  Cen^ 
fure  :  Some  of  them  have  carried  mufical 
Compofition  to  that  Height  of  Excellence, 
that  we  need  think  it  no  Difgrace  to  form 
our  Tafte  of  Count erpoint  on  the  valuable 
Plans  they  have  left  us.  Numbers  of 
thefe  indeed  have  fallen,  and  defervedly, 

into 
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into  Oblivion;  fuch,  I  mean,  who  had 
only  the  cold  Affiftance  of  Art,  and  were 
deftitute  of  Genius.  But  there  are  others 
of  this  Clafs,  who,  although  the  early  Pe- 
riod in  which  they  wrote,  naturally  ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  Defed  here  noted  ^  yet 
the  Force  of  their  Genius,  and  the  won- 
derful Conftrudion  of  their  Fugues  and 
Harmony,  hath  excited  the  Admiration  of 
all  fucceeding  Ages.  And  here  we  (hall 
find,  that  the  Compofers  of  this  Clafs  will 
naturally  fall  into  three  different  Ranks, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  we  have  al- 
ready ventured  to  charaderize  in  the  pre- 
ceding Sedion, 

Among  thefe,  Palestina,  the  firft, 
not  only  in  Point  of  Time  but  of  Ge- 
nius too,  deferves  the  high  Title  of  Father 
of  Harmony.    And  the  Style  of  our  great 

*  Palestina  lived  at  Romey  in  the  Time  of  Leo  the 
Tenth;  the  Period  at  which  all  Arts  revived. 
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old  Mafter  Tall  is  ^,  evidently  fhews  he 
had  ftudied  the  Works  of  this  great  Com- 
pofer,  who  lived  to  fee  his  own  Syftem  of 
Harmony  take  Root,  and  flourifh  in  many 
Parts  of  Europe  I  but  more  efpecially  in 
Italy^  where  he  was  immediately  fucceed- 
ed  by  feveral  eminent  Mafters,  among 
whom,  perhaps,  Allegri  may  be  efteem- 
ed  the  chief  ^  whofe  Compofitions,  with 
thofe  of  Palestina,  are  ftill  performed 
in  the  Pope's  Chapel,  and  other  Choirs 
abroad :  In  all  thefe  Mafters  we  fee  the 
fame  grand  Conftrudion  of  Parts,  and  a 
parallel  DefeB  of  Modulation. 

After  thefe  we  may  rank  Carissimi, 
SxRADELLA^f^and  Steffani  :  Authors 

of 

*  Tallis  was  Chapel-Mafter  in  Eenry  the  Eighth's 
Time. 

•f  Stradella  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
firft  Compofers  who  introduced  the  Recitative  into  vocal 
Compolitions.  Purge l,  not  long  after  him,  aimed  at 
fomething  like  that  Species  of  Mufic,  not  then  known  in 

England  : 
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of  a  much  later  Date,  indeed,  and  who 
lived  alfo  at  different  Times :  Yet  their 
Works,  though,  in  general,  of  the  fame 
Character  with  thofe  of  Pal  est  in  A,  are 
not,  perhaps^  of  fo  high  a  Clafs  in  one 
Refpcdt,  nor  fo  low  in  another <^  I  mean^ 
that  although  their  Charader  is  That  of 
Excellence  in  Harmony  and  DefeSi  in  Air  j 
yet  they  are  not  fo  excellent  in  the  former^ 
nor  fo  defedive  in  the  latter  as  the  vene-^ 
table  Palest  I  NAo 

England:  But  whether  he  had  ahy  Connexion  with  tha 
Italian  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however^  this  excellent 
Mafter  was  poffeffed  of  all  thofe  Qualities  that  are  requi- 
fxte  to  form  a  great  Compofer ;  and,  we  may  venture  to 
fay,  had  the  Genius  of  Purge l  been  affifted  with  fuch  an 
intercourfe,  as  we  have  had  fince  his  Time,  with  the  beffi 
Matters  abroad,  he  might  have  Hood  eminent,  perhaps^ 
among  the  greateft. 

In  his  Airs  there  is  a  Mixture  of  Harnriony  and  Fancy^j 
that  fets  him  far  above  the  reft  of  his  Countrymen.  In 
fine,  what  CowIey  and  Waller  united,  may  be  efteem- 
ed  among  the  Poets  5  fuch  may  Pi/rcel  be  thought  an 
mong  the  Muficians, 
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From  the  Time  of  thefe  Mafters  to 
the  prefent,  there  has  been  a  Succeffion  of 
many  excellent  Compofers,  who  feeing  the 
Defeds  of  thofe  who  preceded  them,  in 
the  too  great  Negled  of  u4/r,  have  adorn- 
ed the  nobleft  Harmonies  by  a  fuitable 
Modulation :  Yet  ftill,  fo  far  retaining  the 
Style  of  the  more  ancient  Compofitions, 
as  to  make  the  harmonic  Conjlrudlion  the 
leading  Charadler  of  their  Works  5  while 
the  Circumftance  of  Modulation  remains 
only  as  a  fecondary  Quality.  Such  are  the 
chafte  and  faultlefs  Corelli;  the  bold 
and  inventive  Scarlatti  ^5   the  fub- 

*  DoMENico  Scarlatti,  Author  of  fome  excellent 
Leffons  for  the  Harpfichord^  and  Son  to  the  Scarlatti 
here  mentioned,  may  juflly  be  ranked  among  the  great 
Mafters  of  this  Age.  The  Invention  of  his  SuhjeSis  or 
AirSy  and  the  beautiful  Chain  of  Modulation  in  all  thefe 
Pieces,  are  peculiarly  his  own  :  And  though  in  many 
Places,  the  fineft  Pctjfages  are  greatly  difguifed  with  capri- 
cious Di'vijions,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  original  and 
mafterly. 


lime 
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lime  Caldara  j  the  graceful  and  fpirited 
Rameau 

To  thefe  we  may  juftly  add  our  illu- 
ftrious  Handel  ;  in  whofe  manly  Style 
we  often  find  the  nobleft  Harmonies  5 

*  We  cannot  form  an  adequate  Idea  of  the  Genius  of 
this  Mailer  from  his  Concertos  for  the  HarpHchord  alone, 
though  excellent  in  their  Kind ;  but  from  his  Operas 
chiefly,  which  as  yet,  I  believe,  are  but  little  known  in 
England. 

As  in  this  Species  of  Compofition,  the  Undertaking  is 
great  and  extenfive,  fo  the  Compofer's  Skill  or  Inability, 
will,  in  Proportion,  be  diftinguifhed, 

Hence  it  is  we  are  inftantly  charmed  with  the  happy 
Talent  of  Rameau.  His  Choruffesy  Jirs,  and  Duett s^ 
are  finely  adapted  to  the  various  Subjeds  they  are  in-^ 
tended  to  exprefs.  In  the  firll,  he  is  noble  and  ftriking : 
In  the  latter,  cbearful,  eafy,  and  flowing ;  and,  when  he 
would  footh,  moft:  exprefllvely  tender.  Befides,  among 
thefe  are  interfperfed  a  Variety  of  Dances^  and  other  in- 
firumental  Pieces^  which  agreeably  relieve  the  Ear  from 
too  fevere  an  Attention  to  the  uocaly  and,  therefore,  ren- 
der thefe  Operas  of  Rameau  more  complete  and  enter* 
taining,  than  many  others  of  Charader  that  may  excel 
them  only  in  fome  particular  Circumftance> 


and 
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and  thefe  enlivened  with  fuch  a  Variety  of 
Modulation,  as  could  hardly  have  been 
expedled  from  one  who  hath  fupplyed  the 
Town  with  mufical  Entertainments  of 
every  Kind,  for  thirty  Years  together 

These  feem  to  be  the  principal  Aurp 
thors,  worthy  the  Attention  of  a  mufical 
Enquirer,  who  have  regarded  the  harmonic, 
Syjlem  ^nd  the  Conftrudion  of  Fugues  as 

the 

^  The  celebrated  Lulli  of  France ^  and  the  old 
Scarlatti  at  Rome^  may  be  conlidered  in  the  fame 
.Light  with  Handel.  They  were  both  voluminous 
Compofers,  and  were  not  always  equally  happy  in  coni- 
manding  their  Genius.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  have 
been  of  infinite  Service  in  the  Progrefs  of  Malic :  And  if 
we  take  away  from  their  numerous  Works,  all  that  is  in- 
different^ there  will  Hill  enough  remain  that  is  excellent, 
to  give  them  a  diftinguilhed  Rank. 

It  is  pretty  remarkable^  that  the  three  Matters  here 
^lentioned,  have,  perhaps,  enjoyed  the  higheft  local  Repu- 
tation, having  all  been  the  reigning  Favourites  among  the 
People,  in  the  feveral  Countries  where  they  refided  :  and 
thence  have  been  regarded  as  (landing  Models  of  Per- 
f^flion  to  many  fucc^eding  Compofers. 

The 
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the  principal  Objed:  of  their  Care ;  while 
at  the  fame  Time,  they  have  regarded  the 
Circumftance  of  Modulation  fo  far  as  to 
deferve  a  very  high  Degree  of  Praife  oa 
this  Account,  though  not  the  higheft. 

The  Italians  feem  particularly  indebted  to  the  Va- 
riety and  Invention  of  Scarlatti;  and  France  has  pro* 
duced  a  Rameau,  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  Lully, 
The  Englijhy  as  yet,  indeed,  have  not  been  fo  fuccefsful : 
But  whether  this  may  be  owing  to  any  Inferiority  in  the 
Original  they  have  chofe  to  imitate,  or  to  a  want  of  Ge- 
nius,  in  thofe  that  are  his  Imitators  (in  diftinguifliing, 
perhaps,  not  the  moft  excellent  of  his  Works)  it  is  not 
neceffary  here  to  determine. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

On  Musical  Expression,  fo  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  Composer. 

SO  much  concerning  the  two  Branches 
of  Mufic,  Air  and  Harmony :  Let 
us  now  confider  the  third  Circumftance, 
which  is  Exprejjion.  This,  as  hath  been 
already  obferved,  arifes  from  a  Combi- 
nation  of  the  other  two  3  and  is  no 
other  than  a  flrong  and  proper  Appli- 
"  cation  of  them  to  the  intended  Sub- 

From  this  Definition  it  will  plainly 
appear,  that  Air  and  Harmony,  are  never 
to  be  deferted  for  the  Sake  of  Expreflion ; 
Becaufe  Expreflion  is  founded  on  them» 
And  if  we  fhould  attempt  any  Thing  in 
Defiance  of  thefe,  it  would  ceafe  to  be 
Mufical  E^preJJton.  Still  lefs  can  the  hor- 
rid Diffonance  of  Cat-Calls  deferve  this 

Appellation, 
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Appellation,  though  the  Expreffion  or 
Imitation  be  ever  fo  ftrong  and  natural. 

And,  as  Diffonance  and  fhocking 
Sounds  cannot  be  called  Muiical  Expref- 
fion; fo  neither  do  I  think,  can  mere  Imi- 
tation of  feveral  other  Things  be  entitled 
to  this  Name,  which,  however,  among  the 
Generality  of  Mankind  hath  often  ob- 
tained it.  Thus  the  gradual  rifing  or  fall- 
ing of  the  Notes  in  a  long  Succeffion,  is 
often  ufed  to  denote  Afcent  or  Defcent, 
broken  Intervals,  to  denote  an  interrupted 
Motion,  a  Number  of  quick  Divifions,  to 
defcribe  Swiftnefs  or  Flying,  Sounds  re- 
fembling  Laughter,  to  defcribe  Laughter  5 
with  a  Number  of  other  Contrivances  of 
a  parallel  Kind,  which  it  is  needlefs  here  to 
mention.  Now  all  thefe  I  (hould  chufe  to 
ftile  Imitation,  rather  than  Expreffion; 
becaufe,  it  feems  to  me,  that  their  Ten- 
dency is  rather  to  fix  the  Hearers  Atten- 
tion on  the  Similitude  between  the  Sounds 
and  the  Things  which  they  defcribe,  and 

thereby 
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thereby  to  excite  a  reflex  A61  of  the  Un- 
derftanding,  than  to  affeft  the  Heart  and 
raife  the  Paffions  of  the  Soul. 

Here  then  we  fee  a  Defeat  or  Impro- 
priety, fimilar  to  thofe  which  have  been 
above  obferved  to  arife  from  a  too  parti- 
cular Attachment  either  to  the  Modulation 
or  Harmony.  For  as  in  the  firft  Cafe,  the 
Mafter  often  attaches  himfelf  fo  ftrongly 
to  the  Beauty  of  Air  or  Modulation,  as  to 
negled:  the  Harmony ;  and  in  the  fecond 
Cafe,  purfues  his  Harmony  or  Fugues  fo 
as  to  dcftroy  the  Beauty  of  Modulation  5 
fo  in  this  third  Cafe,  for  the  Sake  of  a 
forced,  and  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  an  un- 
meaning Imitation,  he  negledls  both  Air 
and  Harmony,  on  which  alone  true  Mu- 
fical  Expreffion  can  be  founded. 

This  DIftindlion  feems  more  worthy 
our  Notice  at  prefent,  becaufe  fome  very 
eminent  Compofers  have  attached  them- 
felves  chiefly  to  the  Method  here  men- 
tioned i 
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tionedj  and  feem  to  think  they  have  ex- 
haufted  all  the  Depths  of  Expreffion,  by 
a  dextrous  Imitaiion  of  the  Meaning  of  a 
few  particular  Words,  that  occur  in  the 
Hynans  or  Songs  which  they  fet  to  Mufic. 
Thus,  were  one  of  thefe  Gentlemen  to 
exprefs  the  following  Words  of  Milton^, 

^ —  --—-—Their  Sengs 

Divide  the  Night,  and  lift  our  Thoughts 
to  Heav'n. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  upon  the  Word 
divide^  he  would  run  a  Divijion  of  half  a 
Dozen  Bars ;  and  on  the  fubfequent  Part 
of  the  Sentence,  he  would  not  think  he 
had  done  the  Poet  Juftice,  or  rifen  to  that 
Height  of  Sublimity  which  he  ought  to 
exprefs,  till  he  had  climbed  up  to  the 
very  Top  of  his  Inftrument,  or  at  leaft  as 
far  as  a  human  Voice  could  follow  him. 
And  this  would  pafs  with  a  great  Part  of 
Mankind  for  Mufical  Expreffion,  inftead 
of  that  noble  Mixture  of  folemn  Airs  and 

various 
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various  Harmony,  which  indeed  elevates 
our  Thoughts,  and  gives  that  exquifitc 
Pleafure,  which  none  but  true  lovers  of 
Harmony  can  feel. 

Were  it  neceflary,  I  might  eafily 
prove,  upon  general  Principles,  that  what 
I  now  advance  concerning  Mufical  Imita- 
tion is  ftridly  juft  3  both,  becaufe  Mufic 
as  an  imitative  Art  has  wry  confined 
Powers^  and  becaufe,  when  it  is  an  Ally  to 
Poetry  (which  it  ought  always  to  be  when 
it  exerts  its  mimetic  Faculty)  it  obtains  its 
End  by  raijing  correfpondent  AffeSliom  in 
the  Soul  with  thofe  which  ought  to  refult 
from  the  Genius  of  the  Poem.  But  this 
has  been  already  fhewn,  by  *  a  judicious 
Writer,  with  that  Precilion  and  Accuracy 
which  diftinguifhes  his  Writings.  To  his 
excellent  Treatife  I  fhall,  therefore,  refer 
my  Reader,  and  content  myfelf,  in  this 

*  Vide  three  Treatifes  of  J.  H.  the  fecond  concern- 
ing Poetry,  Painting,  and  Mufic. 
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Place,  with  adding  two  or  three  pradical 
Obfervations  by  way  of  corollary  to  his 
Theory. 

I/?,  As  Mufic  paffing  to  the  Mind 
through  the  Organ  of  the  Ear,  can  imi- 
tate only  by  *  Sounds  and  Motions^  it  feems 
reafonable,  that  when  Sounds  only  are  the 
Objects  of  Imitation,  the  Compofer  ought 
to  throw  the  mimetic  Part  entirely  amongft 
the  accompanying  Injiruments  ^  becaufe, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  Imitation  will  be 
too  powerful  in  the  Voice  which  ought  to 
be  engaged  in  Expreffion  alone ;  or,  in  o- 
ther  Words,  in  raifing  correfpondent  Af- 
fedtions  with  the  Part    .    Indeed,  in  fome 

Cafes, 

*  Vide  Page  57  in  the  above  Treatife. 

•j-  I  cannot  bring  a  finer  Illuftration  of  my  Meaning, 
than  from  the  old  Song  in  Acts  and  Galatea. 

Hufti  ye  pretty  warbling  Quire, 
Your  thrilling  Strains 
Awake  my  Pains, 
And  kindle  foft  Defire,  tsfr, 

Here 
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Cafes,  Expreffion  will  coincide  with  Imi* 
tation,  and  may  then  be  admitted  univer- 
fally :  As  in  fuch  Chromatic  Strains  as  are 
mimetic  of  the  Grief  and  Anguifh  of  the 
human  Voice  ^.  But  to  the  Imitation  of 
Sounds  in  the  natural  or  inanimate 
World  -f-,  this,  I  believe,  may  be  applied 
as  a  general  Rule. 

ndly^  When  Mufic  imitates  Motions^ 
the  Rythm,  and  Caft  of  the  Air,  will  ge-* 

Here  the  great  Compofer  has  very  judicioufly  employ- 
ed the  vocal  Part  in  the  nobler  Office  of  expreffing,  with 
Pathos,  the  plaintive  Turn  of  the  Words,  while  the  fym- 
phony  and  Accompanyment  very  chearfully  imitates  the 
finging  of  the  njoarhling  ^Ire,  Bat  had  Mr  Handel 
admitted  this  Imitation  of  Sound  into  the  vocal  Part,  and 
made  it  imitate  the  thrilling  Strains  of  the  Birds  by 
twarhling  Di'vijions,  it  is  manifefl  the  Expreffion  would 
have  been  much  injured  5  whereas,  according  to  his  Ma- 
nagement of  it,  the  Imitation  greatly  affifts  the  Expreffion. 

*  As  to  take  Mr  H's  own  Example,  the  Chorus  of 

Baal's  Priefts  in  Deborah.    Doleful  Tidings  ho'wye  'wound. 

f  Such  as  the  Noife  of  Animals,  the  Roar  of  Thunder^ 
Ocean,  fcfr .    The  Murmur  of  Streams. 
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nerally  require,  that  both  the  vocal  and  in- 
ftrumental  Parts  coincide  in  their  Imita- 
tion. But  then,  be  it  obferved,  that  the 
Compofer  ought  always  to  be  more  cau- 
tious and  referved  when  he  applies  this 
Faculty  of  Mufic  to  Motion^  than  when 
he  applies  it  to  Sound,  and  the  Reafon  is 
obvious  5  the  Intervals  in  Mufic  are  not 
fo  ftridlly  fimilar  to  animate  or  inanimate 
Motions,  as  its  Tones  are  to  animate  or 
inanimate  Sounds.  Notes  afcending  or 
defcending  by  large  Intervals,  are  not  fo 
like  the  Stalking  of  a  Giant     as  a  Flow 

of 

*  Mr  H.  has  himfelf  quoted  a  Paffage  in  Ads  asid 
Galatea y  "  See  'what  ample  Strides  he  takes as  imita- 
tive of  the  Walk  of  Polypheme  ;  but,  I  apprehend,  the 
Majefty  of  that  Air  rather  affe£led  him  by  an  JJJhciation 
of  Ideas y  than  any  great  Similiarity  in  the  Imitation. 

An  Aflbciation  of  this  Kind,  feems  to  have  ftruck  the 
Author  of  the  Paralele  des  Italiens  et  des  Francois  en  a 
qui  regarde  la  Mujique    "  Pour  la  Conformite  (fays  he) 

de  TAir,  avec  le  fens  des  paroles,  je  n'ay  jamais  rienen- 
**  tendu,  en  matiere  de  Symphonies,  de  comparable  a 

celle  qui  fut  executee  a  Rome,  a  FOratoire  de  S. 

Jerome 
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of  even  Notes  are  to  the  murmuring  of  a 


*«  Jerome  de  la  Charite,  Ic  jour  de  la  Saint  Martin  de 

•*  Tannee  1697,  fur  ces  deux  mots,  mille  faette,  mille 
flkhei :  c'etoit  un  Air  dont  les  Notes  etoient  pointee« 
a  la  maniere  des  Gigues ;  le  caradlere  de  cet  Air  im- 
primoit  fi  vivement  dans  Tame  I'idee  de  fleche  ;  et  la 

<*  force  de  cette  idee  feduifoit  tellement  Tlmagination,  que 
chaque  violon  paroiffoit  etre  un  arc  5  &  tous  les  Ar- 
chets,  autant  de  fleches  decochee's,  dont  les  pointes  fem- 
bloient  darder  la  Symphdnie  de  toutes  Parts ;  on  ne 

*'  fauroit  entendre  rien  de  plus  ingenieux  &  de  plus 
heureufement  exprime.'' 

We  may  learn  from  this,  how  far  mujtcal  imitation^ 
fimply  confidered,  may  amufe  the  Fancy  of  many  who  are 
lefs  fufceptible  of  the  more  delicate  and  refined  Beauties 
of  ExpreJJion. — The  particular  Felicity  of  the  Frenchman, 
in  the  mufical  Performance  here  defcribed,  fecms  to  have 
depended  on  this  Similitude,  ^iz.  that  every  Violin  ap- 
peared as  a  Bonv,  and  all  the  Bows,  like  fo  many  Arrows 
Jhot  off^  the  Foints  of  which,  feemed  to  dart  the  Sym- 
phony through  all  its  Parts.  Perhaps,  fo  far  as  Imitation 
was  neceiTary,  his  Obfervation  might  bejuft.  But  were 
this  an  Argument,  that  the  Bufinefs  of  hnitation  was  fu- 
perior  to  every  other  in  mufical  Compofition,  it  would 
reduce  the  noblefl  Species  of  it,  ftill  lower  than  the  Ex" 
travaganzi  of  the  inftrumental  Performances  which  wc 
have  noted  in  the  Chapter  on  Modulation, 


Stream  > 
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Stream  ^  3  and  little  jiggifli  Slurrs  are  lefs 

*  Here  let  me  quote  with  Pleafure,  the  Air  which  Mr 
Handel  has  adapted  to  thofe  charming  Words  of 
Milton. 

Hide  me  from  Day's  garilh  Eye, 

While  thee  Bee,  with  honied  Thigh, 

At  her  fiow'ry  Work  does  fing, 

And  the  W'aters  murmuring; 

With  fuch  Concert  as  they  keep. 

Entice  the  dewy-feather 'd  Sleep. 

And  let  fome  ftrange  myllerious  Dream, 

Wave  at  his  Wings  in  airy  Stream 

Of  lively  Portraiture  difplay'd. 

Softly  on  my  Eyelids  laid. 

Then,  as  I  wake,  fweet  MuHc  breath. 

Above,  about,  and  underneath  ; 

Sent  by  fome  Spirit,  to  Mortals  good. 

Or  th'  unfeen  Genius  of  the  Wood. 
Here  the  Air  and  the  Symphony  delightfully  imitate  the 
humming  of  the  Bees,  the  murmuring  of  the  Waters,  and 
exprcfs  the  Ideas  of  Quiet  and  Slumber ;  but  what,  above 
all,  demands  this  Eulogium,  is  the  Mailer- Stroke  of  ac- 
companying the  Voice  with  Trebles  and  Tenors,  only  till 
he  comes  to  thefe  Words,  Then,  as  I  wake,  fweet  Mu- 
fic  breath,"  where  fhe  Bafs  begins  with  an  EfFed  that 
can  be  felt  only,  and  not  expreffed. 

I  have  chofen  to  give  all  my  Illuflrations  on  this  Matter 
from  the  Works  of  Mr  Handel^  becaufe  no  one  has  ex- 
crcifed  this  Talent  more  univerfally,  and  becaufe  thefe  In- 
ftances  muft  alfo  be  moll  univerfally  underllood. 

F  like 
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like  the  Nod  of  Alexander  than  certain 
Shakes  and  Trills  are  to  the  Voice  of  the 
Nightingale  \. 

^dlyy  As  Mufic  can  only  imitate  Mo- 
tions and  Sounds,  and  the  Motions  only 
imperfedly^  it  v/ill  follow,  that  mufical 
Imitation  ought  never  to  be  employed  in 
reprefenting  Objeds,  of.  which  Mo- 
tion or  Sound  are  not  the  principal  Con- 
ftltuents.  Thus,  to  Light,  or  Lightning, 
we  annex  the  Property  of  Celerity  of 

*  With  ravifhM  Ears, 

The  Monarch  hears, 

AfTumes  the  God,  > 

AfFects  to  nod, 
And  feems  to  fhake  the  Spheres. 

In  which  Air  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  JffeSIa- 
tion  of  imitating  this  Nod,  has  reduced  the  Mulic  as 
much  below  the  Dignity  of  the  Words,  as  Alexander  ^ 
Nod  was  beneath  that  of  Homer  s  Jupiter. 

f  Vide  il  Penferofo. 

Sweet  Bird  that  Ihuns  the  Noife  of  Folly, 
Moll  mufical,  moft  melancholly. 


Motion  3 
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Motion ;  yet,  it  will  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  an  extremely  fwift  Progret- 
fion  of  Notes  will  raife  the  Idea  of  either 
one  or  the  other ;  becaufe,  as  we  faid,  the 
Imitation  muft  be,  in  thefe  Cafes,  very 
partial  Again,  it  is  one  Property  of 
Froft  to  make  Perfons  fhake  and  tremble  3 
yet,  a  tremulous  Movement  of  Semitones, 
will  never  give  the  true  Idea  of  Froft  : 
though,  perhaps,  they  may  of  a  trembling 
Perfon* 

A^thh,  As  the  Aim  of  Mufic  is  to  af- 
fedt  the  Pafiions  in  a  pleafing  Manner,  and 
as  it  ufes  Melody  and  Harmony  to  obtain 
that  End,  its  Imitation  muft  never  be  em- 
ployed on  ungraceful  Motions^  or  difa'- 
greeable  Sounds  ^  becaufe,  in  the  one  Cafe, 
it  muft  injure  the  Melody  of  the  Air,  and 
in  the  other,  the  Harmony  of  the  Accora-^ 

*  What  (hall  we  fay  to  excufe  this  fame  great  Conipo- 
fer,  who,  in  his  Oratorio  of  Jofljua^  conclefcended  to 
amufe  the  vulgar  Part  of  his  Audience,  by  letting  them 
hear  the  Su»  (land fl\lL 

F  2  panyment  | 
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panyment ;  and,  in  both  Cafes,  muft  lofe 
its  Intent  of  afFedting  the  Paffions  pleaf^ 
ingly. 

Ithly^  As  Inaitation  is  only  fo  far  of 
Ufe  in  Mufic,  as  when  it  aids  the  Ex- 
preffion  \  as  it  is  only  analogous  to  poetic 
Imitation,  uohen  Poetry  imitates  through 
mere  natural  Media  fo  it  fhould  only  be 
employed  in  the  fame  Manner.  To  make 
the  Sound  eccho  to  the  Senfe  in  defcrip- 
tive  Lyric,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  cooler 
Parts  of  Epic  Poetry  is  often  a  great 
Beauty  ;  but,  fhould  the  tragic  Poet  labour 
at  fhe wing  this  Art  in  his  moft  diftrefsful 
Speeches ;  I  fuppofe  he  would  rather  flat- 
ten than  infpirit  his  Drama :  In  like  Man- 
ner, the  mufical  Compofer,  who  catches 
at  every  particular  -f-  Epithet  or  Metaphor 

*  H's  Treatifes,  p.  70. 

\  To  give  but  one  Inflance,  how  many  Compofers 
hath  the  fingle  Epithet,  warbling,  mifled  from  the  true 
Road  of  Expreffion,  like  an  ignis  faiuusy  and  bemired 
them  in  a  Pun  F 

that 
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that  the  Part  affords  him,  to  fliew  his  imi- 
tative Power,  will  never  fail  to  hurt  the 
true  Aim  of  his  Compofition,  and  w^ill  al- 
ways prove  the  more  diffident  in  Propor- 
tion as  his  Author  is  more  pathetic  or 
fublime. 

What  then  is  the  Compofer,  who 
would  aim  at  true  mufical  Expreffion,  to 
perform  ?  I  anfwer,  he  is  to  blend  fuch 
an  happy  Mixture  of  Air  and  Harmony,  as 
will  affeft  us  moft  flrongly  with  the  Paf- 
fions  or  Affedions  which  the  Poet  intends 
to  raife :  and  that,  on  this  Account,  he  is 
not  principally  to  dwell    on  particular 
Words  in  the  Way  of  Imitation,  but  to 
comprehend  the  Poet's  general  Drift  or 
Intention,  and  on  this  to  form  his  Airs  and 
Harmony,  either  by  Imitation  (fo  far  as 
Imitation  may  be  proper  to  this  End)  or 
by  any  other  Means.    But  this  I  muft  flill 
add,  that  if  he  attempts  to  raife  the  Paf- 
fions  by  Imitation,  it  muft  be  fuch  a  tem- 
perate and  chaflifed  Imitation,  as  rather 
F  3  brings 
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brings  the  Objeft  before  the  Hearer,  than 
fuch  a  one  as  induces  him  to  form  a  Com- 
parifon  between  the  Objed  and  the  Sound. 
For,  in  this  laft  Cafe,  his  Attention  will 
be  turned  entirely  on  the  Compofer's  Art, 
which  muft  effedually  check  the  Paflion. 
The  Power  of  Mufic  is,  in  this  Refpeft, 
parallel  to  the  Power  of  Eloquence :  if  it 
works  at  all,  it  muft  work  in  a  fecret  and 
unfufpeded  Manner.  In  either  Gafe,  a 
pompous  Difplay  of  Art  will  deftroy  its 
own  Intentions :  on  which  Account,  one 
of  the  beft  general  Rules,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  given  for  mufical  Expreffion,  is  that 
which  gives  Rife  to  the  Pathetic  in  every 
other  Art,  an  unaffeBed  Strain  of  Nature 
and  Simplicity  ^. 

There 

*  Whatever  the  State  of  Mufic  may  have  been  among 
the  ancient  Greeks^  &c.  or  whether  it  was  actually  capa- 
ble of  producing  thofe  wonderful  EfFe£ls  related  of  it,  we 
cannot  abfolately  determine  5  feeing  all  the  Ufes  of  their 
inharmonic  Scale  are  totally  loft ;  and  of  their  mufical 
Ph?,ra6ler3,  which  lhou»d  have  conveyed  to  us  their  Art^ 

flender 
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There  is  no  Doubt  but  many  Rules 
may  be  deduced,  both  from  the  Compo- 

fitions 

llender  Traces  any  where  to  be  found.  From  the  Struc- 
ture of  their  Inflruments,  we  cannot  form  any  vail  Ideas 
of  their  Powers :  ^  They  feem  to  have  been  far  inferioj: 
to  thofe  in  Ufe  at  prefent :  but  which^  indeed,  being  ca- 
pable of  as  much  Execution  as  Expreffion,  are  only  ren- 
dered more  liable  to  be  abufed.  Thus,  the  too  great 
Compafs  of  our  modern  Inftruments,  tempting  as  well  the 
Compofer  as  Performer,  to  exceed  the  natural  Bounds  of 
Harmony,  may  be  one  Reafon  why  fome  Authors  have  fo 
warmly  efpoufed  the  Caufe  of  the  ancient  Mufic,  and  run 
down  that  of  the  modern  ^. 

1  believe  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  the  Force  and 
Beauties  of  the  ancient  Mufic,  did  not  confift  fo  much  in 
artful  Compofitions,  or  in  any  Superiority  of  Execution 
in  the  Performance  t  as  in  the  pure  Simplicity  of  its  Me- 
lody ;  which  being  performed  in  Unifons,  by  their  vaft 
ChorufTes  of  Voices  and  Inftruments,  no  Wonder  the 
moft  prodigious  ElFefts  were  produced  Since  the  Time 
of  GuiDo  Aretino  ^,  the  Laws  and  Principles  of  Harr- 

2  Calmet's  Differtatlon  fur  la  Mufique  des  Anciens. 

^  Sir  William  Temple's  Works,  ill  Vol.  Fol.  p, 
162. 

f  Bonet,  Hiftoire  de  la  Mufique. 

d  Aretino  lived  in  the  eleventh  Century, 


many 
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fitions  of  the  beft  Mailers,  and  from  Ex- 
perience, in  obfeiving  the  EfFedts  which 
various  Sounds  have  upon  the  Imagination 
and  Affections.  And  I  don't  know,  whe- 
ther the  fame  Propriety,  in  regard  to  the 
Part  of  Expreffion  in  Poetry,  may  not  as 
well   be  applied  to  Mujical  ExpreJJion^ 

niony  have  been  confiderably  enlarged,  and  by  rendering 
this  Art  more  intricate  and  complex,  have  deprived  it  of 
thofe  plain,  though  flriking  Beauties,  which,  probably, 
almoll  every  Hearer  coald  diflinguifh  and  admire.  And, 
I  don't  know  whether  this  will  not  go  fome  Way,  towards 
determining  the  Difpute  concerning  the  fuperior  Excel- 
lency of  ancient  and  modern  Mufic.  It  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  Ancients,  when  they  fpeak  of  its  marvellous 
Efteds,  generally  confider  it  as  an  Adjun£l  to  Poetry. 
Now,  an  Art  in  its  Progrefs  to  its  own  abfolute  Perfedion, 
may  arrive  at  fome  intermediate  Point,  which  is  its  Point 
of  Perfeftion,  confidered  as  an  Art  joined  to  another  Art; 
but  not  to  its  own,  when  taken  feparately.  If  the  An- 
cients, therefore,  carried  Melody  to  its  higheft  Perfedion, 
it  is  probable  they  puflied  the  mafical  Art  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  ccnfidered  as  an  Adjund  to  Poetry  :  but  Har- 
mony is  the  Perfedion  of  Mufic,  as  a  fmgle  Science. 
Hence  then  we  may  determine  the  fpecific  Difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  Compofitions,  and  confe- 
quently  their  Excellency, 

fince 
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fince  there  are  dlfcordant  and  harmonious 
Infledions  of  mufical  Sounds  when  united, 
and  various  Modes,  or  Keys,  (befides  the 
various  Inftruments  themfelves)  which, 
like  particular  Words,  or  Sentences  in 
Writing,  are  very  expreffive  of  the  diffe- 
rent Paflion?,  which  are  fo  powerfully  cx^^ 
cited  by  the  Numbers  of  Poetry  ^. 

Thus 

*  *^  Soft  is  the  Strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 

And  the  fmooth  Stream  in  fmoother  Numbers  flows ; 
*'  But  when  loud  Surges  lafli  the  founding  Shore, 
"  The  hoarfe,  rough  Verfe  fhould  like  the  Torrent  roar* 
*•  When  j^jax  flrives  fome  Rock's  vaft  Vv^eight  to  throw^ 

The  Line  too  labours,  and  the  V/ords  move  flow; 
"  Not  fo,  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  Plain, 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  Corn,  and  Ikims  along  the 
Main. 

Hear  how  Timotheus  varyM  Lays  furprife, 
*•  And  bid  alternate  Paffions  fall  and  rife! 

While,  at  each  Change,  the  Son  of  Libyan  Jo^'c^ 
**  Now  burns  with  Glory,  and  then  melts  with  Love: 
**  Now  his  fierce  Eyes  with  fparkling  Fury  glow, 

Now  Sighs  ileal  out,  and  Tears  begin  to  flow : 
**  Perfia?u  and  Gr^<^^jlike  Turns  of  N<^ture  found, 
"  And  the  V/crld's  Vi^or  flood  fabdu'd  by  Sound! 

The 
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Thus  the  Jharp  or  fiat  Key ;  flow  or 
lively  Movements ;  the  Staccato  ;  the  Sojle- 
niite^  or  fmooth-drawn  Bow ;  the  flriking 
Diejh  * ;  all  the  Variety  of  Intervals,  from 
a  Semitone  to  a  Tenth,  5  the  various 
Mixtures  of  Harmonies,  the  Preparation 


The  Power  of  Mufic  all  our  Hearts  allow ; 
"  And  what  Timotheus  was,  is  Dryden  now. 

Essay  on  Criticism. 

Perhaps,  the  Powers  of  Paffion  and  Verfe  were  never 
fo  happily  exerted,  for  the  Parpofe  of  Mufic,  as  in  this 
Ode  :  and,  as  happily  hath  the  Genius  of  the  Compofer  ^ 
been  united  with  That  of  the  Poet, 

a  Alexanders  Feajl^fet  to  Mufic  hy  G,  F.  HandeL 

*  Or  garter  Tone,  or  lefs,  if  performed  by  the  Voice 
or  Violin,  being  an  Interval  in  the  Enharmonic  Scale  of 
the  Ancients,  and  amazingly  powerful  in  roufing  the 
Paffions. 

This  Interval  is  equally  capable,  in  judicious  Hands, 
of  exciting  Terror,  Grief,  Defpondency,  or  the  contrary 
Pafiions,  in  their  Extremes  5  and  the  very  wide  Diffe- 
rence, in  this  Cafe,  is  chiefly  produced  from  their  different 
Accompany ments,  and  the  particular  Modulations  in 
which  they  are  employed. 


of 
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of  Difcords,  and  their  Refolation  into 
Concords,  the  fweet  Succeffion  of  Melo- 
dies ;  and  feveral  other  Circumftances  be- 
jfides  thefe,  do  all  tend  to  give  that  Variety 
of  Expreilion  which  elevates  the  Soul  to 
Joy  or  Courage,  melts  it  into  Tendernefs 
or  Pity,  fixes  it  in  a  rational  Serenity,  or 
raifes  it  to  the  Raptures  of  Devotion. 

When  we  confider  the  Folnefs  of 
Harmony,  and  Variety  of  Air  which  may 
be  included  in  the  Art  of  compofing 
FugueSy  we  may  pronounce  this  Species  of 
Compofition,  of  all  others,  the  moft  noble 
and  diffufive;  and  which,  like  Hiftory- 
Painting,  does  not  only  contain  the  chief 
Excellencies  of  all  the  other  Species,  but 
is  likewife  capable  of  admitting  many 
other  Beauties  of  a  fuperior  Nature,  Eat 
here,  in  the  Term  Fugiie^  I  do  not  include 
alone,  thofe  confined  Compolitions,  which 
proceed  by  regular  Anfwers,  according  to 
the  ftated  Laws  of  Modulation,  but  chiefly, 
fuch  as  admit  of  a  Variety  of  Subjeds, 

particularly 
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particularly  for  Voices  and  Indruments 
united  ;  and  which,  with  their  LnitationSy 
ReverJeSy  and  other  relative  Paffages,  are 
conduded  throughout  the  whole,  in  Sub- 
ordination to  their  Principal ;  and,  as  the 
lefTer  Beauties  or  Decorations  in  Poetry, 
are  fubfervient  to  the  Fable  of  a  Tragedy, 
or  heroic  Poem,  fo  are  thefe  different, 
though  kindred  Airs,  in  the  fame  Move- 
ment, in  like  Manner,  fubfervient  to  fome 
one  principal  Defign  ;  and  productive  of 
all  the  Grandeur,  Beauty,  and  Propriety, 
that  can  be  expedted  from  the  moft  exten- 
jfive  Plan  in  the  whole  Range  of  mufical 
Comporition* 

By  a  Diverfity  of  Harmonies,  the 
Chain  and  Progreffion  of  Melodies  is  alfo 
finely  fupported,  and  thence,  a  greater  Va- 
riety of  Expreflion  v*^ill  be  found  in  the 
Conflruftion  of  full  Mufic :  In  this  Cafe, 
the  Compofer  hath  the  Advantage  of 
throwing  his  tender  and  delicate  Paffages 
into  the  Solo^  or  thofe  of  a  bolder  Ex- 
preflion 
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preflion  into  the  Chorus ;  and  as  there  are 
oftentimes  a  Kind  of  neutral  Airs,  if  I 
may  fo  call  them,  which,  by  the  Per- 
former's Art,  may  be  made  expreffive  of 
very  different  Paffions  3  or,  as  the  fame 
Words,  by  a  Change  in  their  Accent,  con- 
vey a  different  Senfe  5  fo  this  mufical  Ex- 
preffion  may  be  varied  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  the  fame  Faffage,  which  has  been 
heard  alone,  if  repeated,  may  alfo  be  form- 
ed into  Chorus ;  and  e  contra^  the  Chorus 
into  Solo.  In  like  Manner  may  be  dii- 
pofed  the  Forte  and  Piano. 

We  may  alfo  here  remark,  that  in 
ranging  different  Movements,  in  the  fame 
Concerto^  or  in  other  Suites  of  different 
Airs,  the  confined  Older  of  keeping,  in 
the  Sequel  of  thefe,  to  one  or  two  Keys^ 
at  moft,  produces  but  an  irkfome  Mono- 
tony of  Sounds :  for  it  is  not  fufficient, 
that  different  Movements  are  of  different 
Species  s  their  Changes  fhould  alfo  appear, 
as  well  in  their  Keys^  as  in  their  Air :  and 

the 
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the  Compofer  of  Tafte,  will  fhew  his  Art 
in  the  Arangement  of  thefe  different 
Pieces^  as  well  as  in  his  Variety  of  Modula- 
tion, or  other  Contrivances^^  in  the  fame 
Piece 

A  N  D, 

*  Sach  are  the  beautiful  Cantatas  of  Battista  Per- 
GoLESE,  printed  at  Naples  in  the  Year  1738.  They  are, 
perhaps,  the  moH  elegant  Performances,  in  this  Species  of 
Compofition,  that  have  yet  appeared. 

The  Cantatas  o^  Giovanni  Bononcini,  publillied  in 
London^  by  Subfcription,  above  thirty  Years  ago,  are  alfo 
very  fine,  and  may  Hili  be  called  modern  j  though  many 
Performers,  who  hear  and  fee  no  farther  than  the  moil 
perifhable  Part  of  a  Compofition,  have  given  them  up  to 
an  exploded  Tafle  :  neverthelefs,  I  fliall  venture  to  fay, 
that  the  ^/Vj  of  Bononcini  are  natural,  and  xht  accom^ 
panied  Recitative  maflerly,  and  finely  imagined  in  their 
Progreffion  to  the  Tempo-Giujio,  or  regular  Movement. 
I  don't  know  any  Method  of  Accompany  men  t  with  the 
Voice,  more  delicate  and  afeding  than  this,  in  which, 
the  Italia7iSy  efpecially  the  two  great  Mailers  here  noted, 
are  peculiarly  happy. 

Porpora'^  Cantatas  deferve  alfo  a  particular  Mention 
in  this  Place.    1  he  moft  agreeable  Changes  in  Modula- 
tion, from  one  Movement  to  another,  may  be  found  in 
many  of  thefe,  his  Mafter-Pieces.    The  Adagios  are  ge- 
nerally* 
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And,  as  Difcords,  when  judicioufly 
managed,  give  their  fucceeding  Concords  a 
yet  more  pleafing  Harmony ;  in  like  Man- 
ner fome  happy  Contrivance  in  changing 
the  Key  of  feparate  Movements,  whether 
from  Flat  to  Sharp,  or  vke  verfa,  will 
ftill,  in  a  higher  Degree,  afford  Relief  and 
Pleafure  to  the  Hearer :  many  Alterations 
of  this  Kind  may  furely  be  affefted  with- 
out the  leaft  difagreeable  Surprife;  fince 
we  are  not  always  delighted  when  the  Mo- 
dulation follows,  as  we  naturally  expedl  it, 
nor  always  fliocked  when  fbat  Expeda- 
tion  is  difappointed. 

Thus,  by  Contrivances  of  this  Na- 
ture, we  are  charmed  with  an  agreeable 
Variety,  and  which,  perhaps,  equally  to 

nerally,  indeed,  too  much  lengthened  ;  by  which  Means, 
they  are  rather  tedious  when  repeated  from  the  Da  Capo  ; 
and,  notwitliftanding  I  have  thought  the  Subjeds  in  them 
pleafmg,  and  have  heard  them  very  finely  performed  ;  yet 
could  I  never  be  convinced,  that  their  Author  had  learned 
the  Art  of  knowing  when  he  had  done  enough. 


the 
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the  moft  ftriking  ^dir,  commands  the  Ad- 
miration of  many  lovers  of  Mufic,  who 
yet  can  no  otherwife  account  for  the  Pre- 
ference they  may  give  to  a  fine  Compofi- 
lion,  than  purely  from  the  Pleafure  it  af- 
fords them.  In  fine,  it  is  this  mafterly 
Tafte  and  Method  of  ranging,  in  beauti- 
ful Order,  the  diftinguifhed  Parts  of  a' 
Compofition,  which  gives  the  higheft  De- 
light to  thofe  who  can  enter  into  the  real 
Merits  of  this  Art:  —  A  Circumftance, 
the  mufical  Student  would  do  well  to  con- 
fider,  before  he  engages  in  any  Trial  of 
his  Talent  that  Way.  But,  as  Example  is 
of  much  greater  Force  than  any  Rule  or 
Precept  whatever ;  I  would  recommend  to 
him,  a  conftant  Perufal  of  the  beft  Com- 
pofifions  in  Score,  where  he  will  find  all 
the  Information  he  can  defire '  on  this 
Head  ^. 

After 

^  The  mufical  Student  being  here  fuppofed  to  have 
fome  previous  Knowledge  in  the  Rudiments  of  Harmony, 
it  might  not  be  amifs,  before  he  attempts  the  more  finifb- 

ed 
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After  all  that  has  been,  or  can  be 
faid,  the  Energy  and  Grace  of  Mujical 
ExpreJJton  is  of  too  delicate  a  Nature  to 
be  fixed  by  Words :  it  is  a  Matter  of 
Tafte,  rather  than  of  Reafoning,  and  is, 
therefore,  much  better  underftood  by  Ex- 
ample than  by  Precept.  It  is  in  the 
Works  of  the  great  Mafters,  that  we  muft 
look  for  the  Rules  and  fall  Union  of  Air^ 
Harmony^  and  ExpreJJton.  Would  modern 
Compofers  condefcend  to  repair,  to  thefe 
Fountains  of  Knowledge,  the  public  Ear 
would  neither  be  offended  or  milled  by 

cd  Parts,  to  take  a  particular  Survey  of  Rame  au's  Prin- 
ciples of  Compojitionf  now  tranflated  into  EngliJJy;  for, 
however  prevailing  a  good  Ear  may  be  found  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  Compofition,  yet  the  Rules  of  this  Art,  as  in  all 
other  Arts,  are  founded  in  Nature,  and,  therefore,  muft 
afford  great  Afiillance,  even  to  thofe  who  may  think  but 
flightly  of  them.  As  the  Works  of  Art  without  Genius, 
though  mafterly,  and  ftudied  in  their  Conftrudlion,  are 
often  defedlive  of  Spirit  and  Tafte ;  fo  are  thofe  of  Ge- 
nius without  Art,  very  far  from  Perfedion :  but  when 
thefe  are  united,  when  the  Powers  of  Nature,  and  the 
Refearches  of  Art,  are  fully  exerted,  it  is  then  only  we 
may  exped  the  nobleft  Produdlions. 

G  thofe 
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(hofe  fhdloW  and  unconnc6led  Cotripofi- 
tions,  which  have  of  late  fo  much  abound- 
ed, efpecially  thofe  infipid  Efforts  that  arc 
daily  rtiade  to  fef  to  Mufic  that  Flood  of 
Nonfenfe  which  is  let  in  upon  us  fince  the 
Commencement  of  our  Sumrtter  Enter- 
tainments^ and  whichj  in  the  Manner  they 
are  conducted,  cannot  poffibly  prove  of 
any  Advantage  to  Mafic :  trifling  Eflays  in 
Poetry,  muft  deprefs,  inftead  of  raifing  the 
Genius  of  the  Compofer;  who  vainly  at- 
tempts, inftead  of  giving  Aid  to  Senfe 
(Mufic's  noble  Prerogative)  to  harmonife 
Nonfenfe,  and  make  Dulnefs  pleafing. 

Thus,  it  fares  with  Mufic,  as  it  fares 
with  her  Sifter  Poetry ;  for  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  the  Compofitions  laft  men- 
tioned, are  generally  upon  a  Level  vvith 
the  Words  they  are  fet  to :  their  Fate  too 
is  generally  the  fame ;  thefe  InfeB  Pro- 
dudions  feldom  out-living  the  Seafon  that 
gives  them  Birth. 


It 
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It  has  been  juftly  enough  alledged 
with  regard  to  the  Italian  Operas,  that 
there  are  alfo  many  Improprieties  in  thefe, 
which  offend  even  the  moft  common  Ob- 
ferver  5  particularly  that  egregious  Abfar- 
dity  of  repeating,  and  finiihing  many  Songs 
with  the  firft  Part  3  when  it  often  happens, 
after  the  Paffions  of  Anger  and  Revenge 
have  been  fufficiently  exprefled,  that  Re- 
concilement and  Love  are  the  Subjeds  of 
the  fecond,  and,  therefore,  fhould  conclude 
the  Performance.  But,  as  if  it  were  un- 
natural to  leave  the  Mind  in  this  tranquil 
State,  the  Performer,  or  Ador,  muft  re- 
lapfe  into  all  that  Tempeft  and  Fury, 
with  which  he  began,  and  leave  his  Hearers 
in  the  midft  of  it, 

I  HAVE  juft  hinted  this  unaccountable 
Condud  of  the  Italian  Compofers,  by 
Way  of  Contraft  to  a  Condud  as  remark- 
ably ridiculous  in  our  own ;  I  mean,  our 


*  To  SI  on  the  florid  Song.  p.  91, 
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Manner  of  fetting  one  fingle  trifling  Air, 
repeated  to  many  Verfes,  and  all  of  them, 
perhaps,  expreffive  of  very  different  Sen- 
timents or  Affedions,  than  which,  a 
greater  Abfurdity  cannot  poffibly  be  ima- 
gined, in  the  Conftrudtion  of  any  mufical 
Compolition  whatfoever. 

What  may  farther  be  obferved  in  the 
Compofition  of  thefe  little  Airs,  is  the  ge- 
neral Method  of  repeating  the  fame 
Thought  in  the  RitornellOy  which  is  heard 
in  the  Song.  By  this  Means,  the  Burthen 
of  the  Tune,  be  it  ever  fo  common,  muft 
inceffantly  jingle  in  the  Ear,  and  produce 
nothing  but  fome  wretched  Alternations 
between  the  Inftrument  and  Voice. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  Subjed  of  the 
Song  was  relieved  by  different  Paffages  in 
the  inflrumental  Part,  but  of  a  fimilar  Air 
With  the  vocal  ^  this  Kind  of  Variety 
might  fupport  the  Repetition  of  the  whole, 
with  fomewhat  more  Spirit, 

Among 
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Among  the  many  excellent  Ballads 
which  our  Language  affords,  I  fhall  aien- 
tlon  that  of  Black-ey^d  Sufariy  wrote  by 
Mr  Gay  ;  and  propofe  it  as  a  Specimen, 
^  to  fhew  by  what  Methods  a  Gompofer 
might  handle  this  Genus  of  the  lyric 
Poem  :  and  which,  indeed,  is  no  other 
than  to  treat  them,  as  the  ltalta?2s  h^vQ  ge- 
nerally managed  thdfe  little  Love-Stories, 
which  are  the  Subjedl  of  their  Serenatas : 
— -A  Kind  of  mufical  Piodudion,  ex- 
tremely elegant,  and  proper  for  this  Pur- 
pofe.  Therefore,  1  would  recommend  to 
our  vocal  Compofers,  feme  fuch  Method 
of  fetting  to  Mulic,  the  beft  EngHp  Songs, 
and  which,  in  like  Manner,  will  admit  of 
various  Airs  and  Duetts^  with  their  Red- 
tative^  or  mufical  Narratives,  prqperly  in- 
terfperfed,  to  relieve  and  embeliilli  the 
whole. 

Thus  one  good  Ballad  may  fupply  a 
fruitful  Genius  with  a  Variety  of  Inci- 
dents,  wherein   he  will  have  fufficicnt 
G  3     *  Scope 
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Scope  to  difplay  his  Imagination,  and  to 
£hew  a  Judgment  and  Contrivance  in  a- 
dapting  his  feveral  Airs  to  the  difterent 
Sabjeds  of  the  Poetry.  By  this  Means, 
not  only  a  genteel  and  confiftent  Per- 
formance might  be  produced,  but  alfo 
fewer  good  Mafters  would  lavifli  their 
mufical  Thoughts  on  Subjeds  fo  far  be- 
neath them :  nor,  on  this  Account,  would 
"  there  be  any  Dearth  of  thofe  agreeable  and 
familiar  Airs,  which  might  properly  be 
calculated  for  thofe  Entertainments,  where 
the  public  Ear  fhould  be  always  confuked ; 
and  of  which,  I  have  fo  good  an  Opinion, 
that,  were  this  Difference  between  a  juft, 
or  falfe  Tafte,  but  fairly  fubmitted  to  its 
Decifion,  I  fliould  not  difpute,  but  the 
Compofition  which  was  moft  natural  and 
pleafing,  would  bid  faireft  for  the  general 
Approbation, 

Yet,  fo  long  as  our  Compofers  profe- 
cute  their  Studies  without  the  leaft  Know- 
ledge of  any  Works,  but  fuch  as  are  on  a 

Level 
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Level  with  their  own,  they  muft  never  ex- 
ped:  to  advance  in  the  Efleem  of  their 
Judges.  For,  as  the  ftriking  Beauties  in  $ 
fine  Ccxnpofiiion,  elevate  and  enliven  the 
Fancy ;  fo  is  it  depreffed  and  vitiated  by 
too  great  a  Familiarity  with  v/halever  k 
mean  and  trifling. 

H  E,  therefore^  that  is  bleffcd  with  hap- 
py Talents  for  this  Art,  let  hin3  (hun  all 
the  Means  of  catching  the  comrBon  Air, 
which  fo  flrangely  infedls  and  poffcues  too 
many  Cpmpofers ;  but,  unlefs  he  has  the 
Virtue  of  the  Bee^  who, 

 With  Tafte  fo  fubtly  -true, 

From  poisonous  Herbs  extraSs  the  heal* 
ing  Dew," 

J  fear^  he  muft  banifb  himfelf  from  ahnoil: 
every  Place  of  public  Reiort,  and  tiy^  i -r- 
haps,  to  Monafteries  and  Cells,  where  the 
genuine  Charms  of  Harmony  may  often, 
indeed,  be  found,  for  Scores  to  grace  his 
future  Produdions. 

G  4  Our 
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Our  Church  Mufic  is  equally  capable 
of  Improvements  from  the  fame  Sources 
of  Tafte  and  Knowledge.  We  feem,  at 
prefent,  almoft  to  have  forgot,  that  Devo- 
tion is  the  original  and  proper  End  of  it. 
Hence  that  ill-timed  Levity  of  Air,  in  our 
modern  Anthems,  that  foolifh  Pride  of 
Execution  in  our  Voluntaries,  which  dif- 
gufts  every  rational  Hearer,  and  diffipates, 
inflcad  of  heightning  true  Devotion. 

If  our  Organift  is  a  Lover  of  Poetry, 
without  which,  we  may  difpute  his  Love 
for  Mufic ;  or  indeed,  if  he  has  any  well- 
direded  Paffions  at  all,  he  cannot  but  feel 
fome  Elevation  of  Mind,  when  he  hears 
the  Pfalm  preceding  his  Voluntary,  pro- 
nounced in  an  awful  and  pathetic  Strain  : 
It  is  then  he  mull:  join  his  Part,  and  with 
fome  folemn  Air,  relieve,  with  religious 
Chearfulnefs,  the  calm  and  well-difpofed 
Heart.  Yet,  if  he  feels  not  this  divine 
Energy  in  his  own  Breaft,  it  will  prove 
but  a  fruitlefs  Attempt  to  raife  it  in  that 

of 
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of  others :  nor  can  he  hope  to  throw  out 
thofe  happy  inftantaneous  Thoughts,  which 
fometimes  far  exceed  the  beft  concerted 
Compofuions,  and  which,  the  enraptured 
Performer  would  often  gladly  fecure  to  his 
future  Ufe  and  Pleafure,  did  they  not  as 
fleetly  efcape  as  they  arife.  He  fl:iould  al- 
fo  be  extremely  cautious  of  imitating  com- 
mon Songs  or  Airs,  in  the  Subjeds  of  this 
latter  Kind  of  Performance ;  otherwife 
he  will  but  too  much  expofe  Religion  to 
Contempt  and  Ridicule. 

It  may  not  derogate  from  our  Subjed: 
of  Church- Mulic,  juft  to  mention  the  pre- 
fent  Method  of  iinging  the  common 
Pfalm  Tunes  in  the  parochial  Service, 
which  are  every  where  fang  without  the 
leaft  Regard  to  Time  or  Meafure,  by 
drawling  out  every  Note  to  an  unlimited 
Length.  It  is  evident,  that  both  the  com- 
mon and  proper  Tunes  were  originally  in- 
tended to  be  fung  in  the  Alia- Breve  Tim^^ 
or  the  regular  pointing  of  two,  three,  or 

four 
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four  Minims  in  a  Bar: — A  Kind  of 
Movement,  which  every  Ear,  with  ihe 
leafl;  Pradice,  may  eafily  attain  :  nor  when 
they  arc  fung  in  Parts,  Ihould  there  be  any 
more  than  three,  /,  e.  one  Treble,  Tenor, 
and  Bafs  3  as  too  complex  an  Harmony 
would  deftroy  their  natural  Air.  And,  in 
this  Style,  our  Pfalm  Tunes  are  capable  of 
all  the  Solemnity  that  can  be  required  from 
fuch  plain  and  unadorned  Harmony 

Whoever 

*  The  pious  and  ingenious  Mr  Watts,  in  his  Preface 
to  his  Tranflation  of  the  Pfalm s,  veryjuftly  laments  this 
miferable  drawling  out  the  Pfalm.  His  Remarks  on  this 
Head  fo  aptly  coincide  with  the  Subject  in  Queflion, 
that  I  fliall  here  tranfcribe  them. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  all  Congregations  and 

private  Families  would  fmg  as  they  do  in  foreign  Pro- 
**  teftant  Churches,  without  reading  Line  by  Line. — 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  alfo,  that  we  might  not  dwell  fo 
^'  long  upon  every  £ngle  Note,  and  produce  the  Syllables 

to  fuch  a  tirefome  Extent,  with  a  con  ft  ant  Uniformity 
**  of  Time ;  which  difgraces  the  Mufic,  and  puts  the 

Congregation  quite  out  of  Breath ;  whereas,  if  the 
*'  Method  of  Singing  were  but  reformed  to  a  greater 

*'  Speed 
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Whoever  has  heard  the  Proteftant 
Congregations  abroad,  ling,  in  Parts,  their 
Pfalms  or  Hymns,  may  recolledt,  with 
fome  Pleafure,  that  Part  of  their  religious 
Worfliip;  and  their  exceeding  us  fo  far 
in  a  Performance  of  this  Kind,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  exadt  Meajure^  in  which 
thofe  Tunes  are  fung,  and  not  to  their 
Harmony :  for  the  greateft  Part  of  our  own, 
which  were  compofcd  foon  after  the  Re- 
formation, by  thofe  excellent  Mafters  we 
had  at  that  Time,  would  doubdefs  be 
found,  as  well  in  regard  to  their  folemn 
yf/r,  as  Harmony^  equal,  if  not  fupcrior, 
to  any  Compofitions  of  their  Kind.  And 
we  may  further  obferve,  that  ^/r  is,  in  a 
higher  Degree,  productive  of  both  So* 
lemnity  and  Chearfulnefs^  than  Harmony: 
for  there  is  a  Dignity  and  Grace  in  the  for- 

Speed  of  Pronunciation,  we  might  often  enjoy  tlie 
Pleafure  of  a  longer  Pfalm,  with  hQ  Expence  of  Time 
*•  and  Breath  ;  and  our  PfakT.ody  would  be  more  sgree- 
able  to  that  of  the  ancient  Churches,  more  intelligible 
to  others,  ajid  more  delightful  to  ourfelves." 


mer. 
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mer,  when  invented  by  Genius,  which  a 
mafterly  Harmony  may  indeed  aflift,  but 
can  never  produce. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to 
confider  this  Species  of  Mufic,  I  cannot 
but  own,  that  I  have  been  uncommonly 
afFeded  with  hearing  fome  Thoufands  of 
Voices  hymning  the  Deity  in  a  Style  of 
Harmony  adapted  to  that  awful  Occafion. 
But  forry  I  am  to  obferve,  that  the  chief 
Performer  in  this  kind  of  noble  Chorus, 
is  too  often  fo  fond  of  his  own  Conceits  y 
that  with  his  abfurd  Graces,  and  tedious, 
and  ill-connedted  Interludes,  he  mifleads 
or  confounds  his  Congregation,  inftead  of 
being  the  rational  Guide  and  Diredor  of 
the  whole. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  by  thus 
depriving  our  Organift  of  this  public  Op- 
portunity of  (hewing  his  Dexterity,  both 
in  his  Voluntary  and  Pfalm  Tune,  that  all 

Performers 
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Performers  indifcriminately,  might  be  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  Duty  here  required : 
but  it  will  be  found  no  fuch  eafy  Matter 
to  ftrike  out  the  true  Sublimity  of  Style, 
which  is  proper  to  be  heard,  when  the 
Mind  is  in  a  devout  State  5  or,  when  we 
would  be  greatly  folemn,  to  avoid  the 
heavy  and  fpiritlefs  Manner,  which,  inftead 
of  calmly  relieving  and  lifting  up  the 
Heart,  rather  finks  it  into  a  State  of  Depri- 
vation. 

W  E  might  foon  arrive  at  a  very  diffe- 
rent Style  and  Manner,  as  well  in  our 
Compofitions  as  Performance  ;  did  we  but 
fludy  the  Works  of  the  beft  Chapel- 
Mafters  abroad,  as  Caldara,  Lotti, 
Gasparini,  and  many  others,  whofe  ex- 
cellent Compofitions  ought  furely  to  be 
better  known,  and  refcued  from  the  Pof- 
feflion  of  thofe  churlifh  Virtuofi,  whofe 
unfociable  Delight  is  to  engrofs  to  them- 
felves  thofe  Performances,  which,  in  Juf- 

tice 
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tice  to  their  Authors,  as  well  as  the  Worlds 
they  ought  freely  to  comniunicate 


*  The  Motetts  of  Caldara,  are  noble,  pathetic,  and 
finely  adapted  to  the  Purpofes  here  mentioned.  Lotti 
and  Gasparini,  have  alio  compofed  various  Pieces  for 
the  Service  of  the  Church.  But,  as  only  the  Fame  of  them 
hath,  as  yet,  reached  me,  I  can  only  fuppofe  them  of  a 
Character,  equal  at  lead  to  their  other  Compofitions,  the 
Perufal  of  which,  have  often  afforded  me  a  very  fmgular 
Pleafure. 

There  is  a  Compolition  for  the  Church,  which  the 
ConnoilTeurs,  acquainted  with  its  Beauties,  elleem  as  ini- 
mitable in  its  Way  ;  namely,  the  Stabat  Mater,  Sec.  of 
the  Baron  D'Astorga.  This  Nobleman  had  many  Ex- 
cellencies, as  a  Compofer,  and  chiefly  a  Simplicity  of 
Harmony,  and  an  afFedling  Style  in  many  of  his  Jirs  and 
Duetts,  which,  undoubtedly,  he  has  thrown,  in  fome  pe- 
culiar Manner,  into  the  Performance  here  mentioned. 

If  ever  I  have  the  Felicity  of  feeing  this  Work,  I  lhall 
expeft  to  find  it  more  equally  conduded  than  the  Stabat 
Mater  of  Pergolese.  For,  though  it  is  the  diftinguifti- 
ed  Charader  of  this  latter  Compofer,  to  have  fucceeded 
in  the  complaining,  or  forronvful  Style  ;  yet  I  have  often 
thought  there  was  wanting,  in  feveral  Movements  of  his 
Stabat  Mater,  the  juft  Diilindion,  which  ought  always  to 
be  obferved,  between  the  Tendernefs  or  PalTion  of  a 
Theatrical  Scene,  and  the  Solemnity  of  Devotion. 


We 
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W  E  may  clearly  difcern  the  Effeds  of 
fuch  a  Commerce  as  is  here  propofed,  with 
the  Works  of  the  greateft  Mafters,  The 
immortal  Works  of  Corelli,  are  in  the 
Hands  of  every  one ;  and  accordingly  we 
find,  that  from  him  many  of  our  beft  mo- 
dern Compofers  have  generally  deduced 
their  Elements  of  Harmony.  Yet  there 
remains  fomething  more  to  be  done  by 
our  prefent  Profeflbrs:  they  ought  to  be 
as  intimately  converfant  with  thofe  other 
great  Mafters,  who,  fince  CoRELLi'sTime, 
have  added  both  Tafte  and  Invention ; 
and,  by  uniting  thefe,  have  ftill  come 
nearer  to  the  Perfedion  of  the  General 
Harmonic  Cojnpofition. 

The  numerous  Seminaries  in  Italy  fel- 
dom  fail  of  producing  a  Succeffion  of 
good  Mafters :  from  thefe  we  might  feled 
fuch  Pieces  as  would  greatly  contribute  to 
the  real  Solemnity  of  the  Cathedral  Ser- 
vice. Vv^hile  others  again  of  a  different 
Kind,  might  be  compiled  and  fitted  for 

Concertos, 
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Concertos,  or  other  mufical  Purpofcs ;  fo 
that  there  would  never  be  wanting  a  Va- 
riety of  Examples  and  Subjeds,  for  the 
Praftice  of  all  Students  in  Harmony  what- 
ever :  and,  by  an  affiduous  Application  to 
a  greater  and  more  comprehenfive  Style 
than  we  have  hitherto  attempted ;  we 
fhould  foon  be  able  to  acquire  fo  true  a 
Tafte,  as  would  lay  a  fure  Foundation  for 
the  forming  our  own  Mafters  ^. 

If  it  fhould  be  afked,  who  are  the  pro- 
per Perfons  to  begin  a  Reform  in  our 

*  The  Italians  are  allowed  to  excel  all  other  Nations 
in  the  Arts  of  Painting  and  Mufic,  but  the  Reafon  is  more 
obvious  in  the  former  than  latter ;  for  the  Recourfe  to  the 
antique  which  Italy  afforded  to  Painting,  muft  be  the 
chief  Caufe  of  its  Excellence  in  that  Art.  Mufic  could 
have  no  fuch  external  AfTidance.  The  Goths  had  rooted 
out  all  Tracks  of  the  ancient  Melody.  How  then  muft 
we  account  for  the  fuperior  Genius,  which  the  Italians 
have,  fince  that  Time,  difcovered  in  regard  to  Mufic  ? 
Not  from  the  chimerical  Hypothefis  of  Air,  Climate^ 
Food,  tffr.  but  from  the  public  and  national  Care,  which 
has  ever  attended  it  in  that  Country,  fo  different  from  the 
Treatment  it  meets  with  in  England, 

*  Church- 
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Church  Mufic  ?  It  may  be  anfwered,  the 
Organifts  of  Cathedrals,  who  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  our  Maejlri  di  Capella,    and  by 
whom,  under  the  Influence  and  Protedion 
of  their  Deans,  much  might  be  done  to 
the  Advancement  of  their  Choirs:  nor 
would  they  find  any  Difficulty  in  accom- 
plifhing  this  ufeful  Defign,  as  there  are 
many  Precedents  to  direct  them,  both 
from  Dr  Aldridge  and  others,  who  have 
introduced  into  their  Service  the  celebrated 
Palestina  and  CaRissimi  with  great 
Succefs.     x^nd  if  this  Method,  when  fo 
little  good  Mufic  was  to  be  had,  hath  been 
found  to  advance  the  Dignity  and  Repu- 
tation of  our  Cathedral  Service ;  how 
much  more  may  be  expeded  at  this  Time, 
from  the  Number  and  Variety  of  thofc 
excellent  Compofitions  that  have  fince  ap* 
peared  ;  and  which  may  be  eafily  procur- 
ed, and  adapted  to  the  Purpofes  here  men- 
tioned. 

H  An 
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An  Improvement  of  this  Kind  might 
be  flill  more  eafily  fet  on  Foot,  were  there 
any  Hiftory  of  the  Lives  and  Works  of 
the  beft  Compofers^  together  with  an 
Account  of  their  feveral  Schoohy  and  the 
charaSleriJlic  Tajle^  and  Manner  of  each : 
— A  Subjedl,  though  yet  untouched,  of 
fuch  extenfive  Ufe,  that  we  may  reafona- 
bly  hope  it  will  be  the  Employment  of 
fome  future  Writer. 

Painting  has  long  had  an  Advantage 
of  this  Kind,  but  whether  it  has  profited 
by  fuch  Advantage,  may  at  prefent,  per- 
haps, be  difputed.  However,  I  think,  if 
both  thefe  Arts  are  not  now  in  the  State 
of  Perfedion  which  one  might  wifla,  it 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Want  of 
Genii,  but  to  the  Want  of  proper  En- 
couragement, from  able  and  generous  Pa- 
trons, which  would  excite  them  to  more 
laudable  Purfuits  y  many  ProfefTors  in  both 
the  Sciences  having  alike  employed  their 

Talents 
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Talents  in  the  loweft  Branches  of  their 
Art,  and  turned  their  Views  rather  to  in-^ 
jlant  Profit^  than  io  future  Fame 

Thus, 

*  In  refle6ling  on  the  State  of  Mufic  in  England^  I 
have  often  thought,  that  it  might  not  be  altogether  fo- 
reign to  the  Defign  of  fome  periodical  Memoir  of  Lite- 
rature,  to  have  an  Article  fometimes,  giving  an  Account; 
and  Character  of  the  beft  mufical  Compofitions. 

As  a  Precedent,  I  {hall  here  take  the  Liberty  to  confi  . 
der  a  late  Performance  in  fuch  a  curfory  Manner,  as  may, 
perhaps,  be  proper  enough  on  the  Publication  of  other 
mufical  Works  hereafter. 

"  La  Muftque  raifonee  S^c.  par  Mr  le  Compt,  St  Ger-^ 
mainy  publifhed  by  Walp,  pr.  i  /.  \s.     This  Col- 
ledion  of  Airs,  in  the  Opera  Style,  are  moft  of  them 
•*  fet  for  a  Soprano,  fome  few  for  the  Conter-Alto,  and 
"  accompanied  with  Violins,  i^fr.  in  four  Parts. 

In  thefe  Pieces  the  Author  has  fhewn  a  peculiar  Ge- 
nius  in  the  tender  and  complaining  Style,  but  which 
require  a  Performer,  like  himfelf,  to  do  them  Juftice ' 
this  fingle  Species  of  mufical  ExprefTion  feems  to  run 
"  through  the  whole  Colleclion,  for,  though  he  oftea 
•*  aims  to  exprefs  different  Paffions,    yet  there  is  {lill 
**  wanting  a  fufficient' Variety  to  keep  up  the  Attention, 
•*  when  more  than  one  of  thefe  Airs  are  performed  at  a 
H  a  Tim?. 
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Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  we  hope 
to  reach  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Excel- 
lence in  the  nobler  Kinds  of  mufical  Com- 
pofition.  The  Works  of  the  greateft 
Maftcrs  are  the  only  Schools  where  we 
may  fee,  and  from  whence  we  may  draw^ 
Perfedion.  And  here,  that  I  may  do 
Juftice  to  what  I  think  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  Merit,  I  fhall  mention,  as  Exam- 
ples of  true  Mufical  Exprefjion^  two  great 
Authors,  the  one  admirable  in  vocal,  the 
other  in  infirumental  Mafic. 

Time.  Neverthelefs,  when  they  are  intermixed  with 
other  Performances  in  the  Concert,  they  have  then,  in 
a  particular  Manner,  a  very  pleafing  EfFedt." 

Some  general  Idea  like  this,  of  our  mufical  EfTays,  on 
their  firil  Appearance,  would  not  only  incite  a  Spirit  of 
Emulation  among  the  Ccmpofers,  and  render  their  Works 
more  worthy  the  public  Notice  ;  but  might  alfo  prove  a 
more  effectual  Reftraint  to  the  Publifhers,  not  to  be  fo 
carelefs  and  dilatory  on  their  Part ;  for  however  inad- 
vertent our  Compofers  may  be,  in  putting  their  Works 
incorred  out  of  their  Hands,  their  Printers  are  feldom 
behind  them  in  that  Point. 


The 
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The  firft  of  thefe  is  Benedetto 
Marcello,  whofe  inimitable  Freedom, 
Depth,  and  comprehenfive  Style,  will  ever 
remain  the  highefl:  Example  to  all  Com- 
pofers  for  the  Church :  For  the  Service  of 
w^hich,  he  publifhed  at  Venice^  near  thirty 
Years  ago,  the  firft  fifty  Pfalms  fet  to 
Mufic  Here  he  has  far  excelled  all  the 
Moderns,  and  given  us  the  trueft  Idea  of 
that  noble  Simplicity  which  probably  was 
the  grand  Charaderiftic  of  the  ancient 
Mufic.  In  this  extenfive  and  laborious 
Undertaking,  like  the  divine  Subjed  he 
works  upon,  he  is  generally  either  grand, 

*  This  Vv^'ork  is  contained  in  eight  Volumes  in  Folio. 
The  firft  four  were  publiftied  in  the  Year  1724.  And  the 
whole  came  oat  complete  two  Years  after,  under  the  fol- 
lowing Title,  Efiro  Poetico  Armonico,  Parafrafi  fopra 
Salmif  Poefia  di  Girolamo  Ascanio  Giustiniani, 
Mufica  di  Benedetto  Marcello  Patrizi  Veniii,  Ve- 
neziay  1726.  There  are  fome  Pieces  of  inftrumental 
Mufic  publiftied  in  London,  and  faid  to  be  compofed  by 
Benedetto  Marcello,  2i  Venetian  Noh\Qm^n  ]  butas 
thefe  are  very  mean  Performances,  they  cannoc  be  fup^ 
pofed  to  come  from  the  fame  great  Author. 


H  3  beautiful, 
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beautiful,  or  pathetic ;  and  fo  perfedly 
free  from  every  Thing  that  is  low  and 
common,  that  the  judicious  Hearer  is 
charmed  with  an  endlefs  Variety  of  new 
and  pleafing  Modulation  ;  together  with  a 
Delign  and  Exprefiion  fo  finely  adapted, 
that  the  Senfe  and  Harmony  do  every 
where  coincide.  In  the  laft  Pfalm,  which 
is  the  fifty-firft  in  our  Verlion,  he  feems 
to  have  coUeded  all  the  Powers  of  his  vaft 
Genius,  that  he  might  furpafs  the  Won^ 
ders  he  had  done  before, 

I  DO  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  in  this 
extenlive  Work^  every  Recitative,  Air,  or 
Ghoros^  'is  of  equal  Excellence,  A  con- 
tinued Elevation  of  this  Kind,  no  Author 
ever  came  up  to.  Nay,  if  we  confider 
that  Variety  which  in  all  Arts  is  neceffary 
to  keep  alive  Attention,  we  may,  perhaps, 
affirm  with  Truth,  that  Inequality  makes 
a  Part  of  the  Charader  of  Excellence  : 
That  fomething  ought  to  be  thrown  into 
Shades,  in  order  to  make  the  Lights  more 

flriking. 
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ftriking.  And,  in  this  Refped,  Mar- 
cello  is  truly  excellent:  If  ever  he  feems 
to  jall^  it  is  only  to  rife  with  more  afto- 
nifliing  Majefty  and  Greatnefs  ^. 

To  this  illuftrious  Example  in  vocal ^  I 
fhall  add  another,  the  greateft  in  injlru- 
mental  Mujic  3  I  mean  the  admirable  Ge~ 
MiNiANi;  whofe  Elegance  and  Sp^irit  of 
Compofition  ought  to  have  been  much 
more  our  Pattern ;  and  from  whom  the 
public  Tafle  might  have  received  the  high- 
eft  Improvement,  had  we  thought  proper 
to  lay  hold  of  thofe  Opportunities  which 
his  long  Refidence  in  this  Kingdom  has 
given  us. 

*  Far  the  greatefl  Part 

Of  what  fome  call  Negled,  is  ftudy'd  Art. 
When  Virgil  feems  to  trifle  in  a  Line, 
'Tis  like  a  Warning-Piece  which  gives  the  Sign, 
To  wake  your  Fancy  and  prepare  your  Sight, 
To  reach  the  noble  Height  of  fome  unufual  Flight » 

P.  0  s  c  0  M .  EJ/\  on  tranJIaUd  Verfe. 
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The  Public  is  greatly  indebted  to  this 
Gentleman,  not  only  for  his  many  excel- 
lent Compofitions,  but  for  having  as  yet 
parted  with  none  that  are  not  extremely 
corredl  and  fine.  There  is  fuch  a  Gen- 
teelnefs  and  Delicacy  in  the  Turn  of  his 
mulical  Phrafe,  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  and 
fuch  a  natural  Connexion  in  his  expref- 
five  and  fvveet  Modulation  throughout  all 
his  Works,  which  are  every  where  fup- 
ported  with  fo  perfe£l  a  Harmony,  that 
we  can  never  too  often  hear,  or  too  much 
admire  them.  There  are  no  impertinent 
Digreffions,  no  tirefome,  unneceffary  Re- 
petitions^ but  from  the  Beginning  to  the 
Clofe  of  his  Movement,  all  is  natural  and 
pleafing.  This  it  is  properly  to  difcourfe 
in  MufiC,  when  our  Attention  is  kept  up 
from  one  Paflage  to  another,  fo  as  the  Ear 
gnd  the  Mind  may  be  equally  delighted. 

J'PvOM  an  Academy  formed  under  fuch 

a 
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a  GeniuSy  what  a  fupreme  Excellence  of 
Tajle  might  be  expected  !  * 

*  To  (liew  on  what  Foundation  this  Improvement  in 
the  mufical  Science  may  be  reued,  J  will  take  the  Li- 
berty to  add  the  following  Pvcmarks,  from  two  unqueHion- 
able  Authorities  on  this  Head. 

The  firft  is  from  my  Lord  Shaftsbury,  in  his  Letter 
concerning  Dejign, 

I  can,  myfelf,  remember  the  Time,  when,  in  Refpe£l 
of  Mufic,  our  reigning  Taiie  was,  in  many  Degrees, 
inferior  to  the  French,    The  long  Reign  of  Luxury 
**  and  Pleafure  under  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 
*^  foreign  Helps  and  ftudied  Advantages  given  to  Pvlufic 
**  in  a  following  Reign,  could  not  raife  our  Genius  the 
leaft  in  this  Refped.    But  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Na- 
tion  was  grown  more  free,  though  engaged  at  that 
*^  Time  in  the  fierceft  War,  and  with  the  moll  doubtful 
Succefs,  v/e  no  fooner  began  to  turn  ourfelves  towards 
Mufic,  and  enquire  what  Italy  in  particular  produced, 
than  in  an  Inftant,  we  out-ftripp'd  our  Neighbours  the 
**  French,  entered  into  a  Genius  far  beyond  theirs,  and 
raifed  ourfelves  an  Ear  and  Judgment,  not  inferior  to 
the  beft  now  in  the  World." 

And  now,  to  obferve  with  what  improper  Regard  this 
Art  has  fmce  been  treated,  we  need  only  advert  to  the 
next  Remark  from  GeminianTs  IntroduBlon  to  a  good 
fajle  in  Mvjic^ 

Whea 
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**  When  I  came  firft  to  London,  which  was  thirty- four 
Years  ago,  I  found  Mufic  in  fo  thriving  a  State,  that  I 
had  all  the  Reafon  imaginable  to  fuppofe  the  Growth 
"  would  be  fuitable  to  the  Excellency  of  the  Soil.  But 
I  have  lived  to  be  moft  miferably  difappointed ;  for, 
though  it  cannot  be  faid  that  there  was  any  Want  of 
EncourageiBent,  that  Encouragement  was  ill  bellowed. 
The  Hand  was  more  confidered  than  the  Head  \  the  . 
Performance  than  the  Compofition ;  and  hence  it  fol- 
"  lowed,,  that  inftead  of  labouring  to  cultivate  a  Taftc, 
**  which  feemed  to  be  all  that  was  wanting,  the  Public 
was  content  to  nourifh  Infipidity." 

This  great  Mailer's  firft  Arrival  amongft  us,  feems  to 
have  been  much  about  that  Time,  which  the  noble  Au- 
thor above-mentioned,  hath  fixed  for  the  moft  flourilhing 
State  of  MufiCj  and  his  Sentiments  herein,  I  dare  fa/^ 
will  appear  reafonable  and  fair  to  every  impartial  Judge 
of  the  Subjeft  before  us ;  efpccially,  as  he  hath  done  us 
the  Juftice  ,to  aflert,  that  Mufic,  by  proper  Culture  and 
Encouragement,  may  be  brought  to  as  great  Perfeftion  in 
England^  as  in  any  other  Nation. 


PART 
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PART  in. 

On  Musical  Expression,  as  it  re^ 
lates  to  the  Performer. 

SECT.  L 

On  the  exprejive  Performance  of  Mufc 
in  general. 

BUT  as  the  Nature  and  Effeds  of 
Mufical  Exprefjion  do  likewife  relate 
to  the  Performer^  and  the  different  Inflro- 
ments  which  are  employed  in  the  Practice 
of  Mufic,  fo  thefe  in  their  Torn  may  be 
alfo  confidered. 

For,  as  Mujical  ExpreJJion'm  the  Com- 
pofery  is  fucceeding  in  the  Attempt  to  ex- 
prefs  fome  particular  Paffion  *  ^  fo  in  the 

Perfor?nery 

*  The  Word  Fajfton  is  here  taken  ia  the  moH:  exten- 
five  Senfe,  as  it  may  be  applied  to  every  Species  of  Ex- 
cellence 
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Performer^  it  is  to  do  a  Compofition  J u (lice, 
by  playing  it  in  a  Tajle  and  Stile  fo  exadly 
correfponding  with  the  Intention  of  the 
Compofer,  as  to  preferve  and  illuftrate  all 
the  Beauties  of  his  Work. 

Again,  as  the  Compofer  is  culpable, 
who,  for  the  Sake  of  feme  low  and  trifling 
Imitationy  deferts  the  Beauties  of  Expref- 
Jion :  So,  that  Performer  is  dill  more  cul- 
pable, who  is  induftrious  to  reduce  a  good 
Inftrument  to  the  State  of  a  bad  one,  by 
endeavouring  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  a 
flill  more  trifling  Mimickry. 

Such  are  all  Imitations  of  Flageolet 
HornSy  Bagpipes^  Sec.  on  the  Violin ;  a 
Kind  of  low  Device,  calculated  merely 
to  amaze,  and  which,  even  with  the  com- 

cellence  in  mulical  Compofidons ;  which,  from  the  very 
Defign  of  the  Compofer,  demands  an  energetic  Exe- 
cution, 


mon 
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nion  Ear,  cannot  long  prevail  over  the  na- 
tural Love  of  Harmony  ^, 

Even 

♦  The  finglngof  a  Cuckoo,  and  the  cackling  of  a  Hen, 
have,  in  fad,  been  often  introduced  into  mufical  Per- 
formances. Vivaldi,  in  his  Seafons,  or  Concertos,  fo 
called,  has  imitated  the  barking  of  a  Dog ;  befides  many 
other  ftrange  Contrivances ;  attempting  even  to  defcribe, 
as  well  as  imitate,  the  various  Changes  of  the  Elements. 

If  thofe  Compofers,  vi'ho  take  fuch  Pleafure  in  their 
mufical  Imitations  of  the  Noife  of  Animals,  will  fhew 
their  Ingenuity  in  that  Way,  I  would  advife  them  rather 
to  follow  the  much  more  efFedual  Method  of  introducing 
the  Creatures  themfelves.    And,  by  way  of  Example,  I 
fhall  give  them  the  following  Story,  as  it  is  related  by  Mr 
Bayle,  in  his  Critical  Dictionary  under  the  Article  of 
Lewis  XI.        The  Abbot  de  Baigne,  a  Man  of  great 
Wit,  had  invented  many  Things  relating  to  mufical  In- 
ftruments ;  and,  being  in  the  Service  of  the  King,  was 
•*  once  commanded  by  him  to  procure  him  harmonious 
Sounds  from  the  Cries  of  Hogs,  imagining  the  Thing 
was  abfolutely  impojfhble.    The  Abbot  was  not  in  the 
leaft  perplexed  at  fuch  a  Command,  but  afked  the  King 
Money  to  perform  it;  which  was  immediately  delivered 
to  him,  and  he  elFeded  the  moll  furpriling  and  re- 
markable  Thing  that  was  ever  heard.    He  got  toge- 
ther  a  large  Qiiantity  of  Hogs,  all  of  different  Ages, 
and  put  them  into  a  'lent  or  Pavillion  covered  with 

Velvet, 
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Even  the  Ufe  of  double  Stops  on  this 
Inftrument,  may,  in  my  Opinion,  be  con- 
lidered  as  one  of  the  Abufes  of  it ;  lince, 
in  the  Hands  of  the  greateft  Mafters,  they 
only  deaden  the  Tone,  fpoil  the  Expref- 
lion,  and  obftrudl  the  Execution.  In  a 
Word,  they  baffle  the  Performer's  Art^ 
and  bring  down  one  good  Inftrument  to  the 
State  of  two  indifferent  ones. 

But  furely  it  ought  chiefly  to  be  the 
Compofer's  Care,  not  to  give  the  Per- 
former any  Opportunities  w^hatever  of 
difparaging  his  Art :  And  the  more  he  a- 
voids  all  fuch  low  Buffoonery,  the  more 
will  this  falfe  Tafte  be  difcouraged  :  For 
whatever  may  be  alledged  againft  the  De- 

Velvet,  before  which  Tent  there  was  a  wooden  Table 
**  all  painted;  and  he  made  an  organical  Inftrument 
**  with  a  certain  Number  of  Stops  fo  contrived,  that 
"  when  he  hit  upon  thofe  Stops,  it  anfwered  to  fome 
Spikes,  which  pricking  the  Hogs  that  ftood  behind  in 
a  due  Order,  made  them  cry  in  fuch  a  harmonious 
"  Manner,  that  the  King  and  all  his  Attendance  were 
"  highly  delighted  with  it," 

pravlty 
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pravity  of  our  Tafle  in  the  mufical  Sci- 
ence, it  certainly  can  be  fixed  no  where 
lo  properly,  as  on  the  Matters  themfelves ; 
lince,  were  they  to  perfifl  with  any  Spirit 
or  Refolution  in  the  Exercife  of  their  Ge- 
nius in  fuch  Compofitions  only  as  are  wor- 
thy of  them,  they  would  undoubtedly  im- 
prove the  public  Ear,  and  acquire  to  them- 
felves a  Reputation  and  Charafter  worth 
preferving^. 

Let  every  Compofer,  whether  for 
the  Church,  the  Theatre,  or  Chamber, 

*  There  is  one  Circumftance,  that  might  tend  greatly 
to  the  Repute  and  Utility  of  Mufic  ;  which  is,  that  the 
Profeirors  themfelves,  would  cultivate  a  lincere  and 
friendly  Commerce  with  each  other,  and  cherifh  that  be- 
jnevolent  Temper,  which  their  daily  Employ,  one  (hould 
think,  ought  naturally  to  infpire.  In  Truth,  there  is  no- 
thing enlarges  the  Mind  to  every  focial  and  laudable  Pur- 
pofe,  fo  much  as  this  delightful  Intercourfe  with  Har- 
mony. They  who  feel  not  this  divine  EfFedl,  are  Stran- 
gers to  its  nobleft  Influence  :  For  whatever  Pretenfions 
they  may  otherwife  have  to  a  Relifh  or  Knowledge  of  its 
Laws,  without  this  Criterion  of  the  mufical  Soul,  all  other 
pretended  Signatures  cf  Genius  we  may  look  upon  as 
counterfeit. 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly  confider  the  Nature  and  Com- 
pafs  of  the  Voices  or  Inftruments,  that  are 
employed  in  his  Work^  and,  by  that 
Means,  he  will  the  more  eafily  avoid  the 
common  Error  of  not  fufficiently  diflin* 
guifhing  what  Stile  or  Manner  is  proper 
for  Execution,  and  what  for  Expreffion* 

He  fbould  alfo  minutely  obferve  the  differ- 
ent Qualities  of  the  Inftruments  themfelves* 
For,  as  vocal  Mufic  requires  one  Kind  of 
Expreffion,  and  inftrumental  another  3  fo 
different  Inftruments  have  alfo  a  different 
Expreffion  peculiar  to  them. 

Thus,  the  Hautboy  will  beft  exprefs 
the  Cantabile^  or  finging  Style,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  all  Movements  whatever  under 
this  Denomination  ;  efpecially  thcfe  Move- 
ments which  tend  to  the  Gay  and  Ckear- 
fuL 

In  Compofitions  for  the  German  Flute, 
is  required  the  fame  Method  of  proceed- 
ing 
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ing  by  conjoint  Degrees,  or  fuch  other  na- 
tural Intervals,  as,  with  the  Nature  of  its 
Tone,  will  beft  exprefs  the  languifhing, 
or  melancholy  Style.  With  both  thefe 
Inftruments,  the  running  into  extreme 
Keys,  the  Ufe  of  the  Staccato,  or  diftinft 
Separation  of  Notes;  and  all  irregular 
Leaps,  or  broken  and  uneven  Intervals 
muft  be  avoided  ;  for  which  Reafon  alone, 
thefe  Inftruments  ought  never  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Repieno  Parts  of  Concertos 
for  Violins,  but  in  fuch  Pieces  only  as  are 
compofed  for  them ;  and  thefe,  perhaps, 
would  be  moll:  agreeably  introduced  as 
principal  Inftruments  in  fome  intervening 
Movements  in  the  Concerto,  which  might 
not  only  give  a  pleafing  Variety,  but  (hew 
their  different  Expreflion  to  the  greatefl 
Advantage. 

In  continued  Compofitions,  particularly 
for  the  German  Flute,  our  Compofers  have 
been  not  a  little  unfuccefsful ;  but  whe- 
ther this  Failure  may  be  imputed  to  the 
I  Deficiency 
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Deficiency  of  the  Inftrument,  or  their  at- 
tempting to  exceed  its  natural  Expreffion, 
may,  perhaps,  be  worth  the  Compofer's 
while  to  confider. 

The  Baffoon  fhould  alfo  have  thofe 
gradual  Movements  which  naturally  glide 
in  their  Divifions,  and  have  the  eafieft 
Tranfitions  from  one  Key  to  another ;  and 
may  be  admitted  as  a  Principal  in  the 
Solo,  or  Rinforzo  in  the  Chorus^  but  never 
in  the  latter  without  a  fufficient  Number 
of  other  Bafles  to  qualify  and  fupport 
it 

The  Trumpet  and  French-Horn ^  tho' 
equally  limited  in  their  Scaky  yet  have 
Pieces  of  very  different  Styles  adapted  to 

*  See  the  Sixth  of  GeminianTs  Concertos,  Opera 
SettimUf  where  there  is  one  Movement  compofed  ex- 
prefsly  for  the  Baffoon,  the  agreeable  EfFedl  of  which, 
may  be  fufficient  to  evince  how  much  better,  this  Method 
is  of  introducing  Wind-Inflruments,  than  admitting  them 
throughout  the  Concerto. 

them. 
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them.    The  one,  perhaps,  to  animate  and 
infpire  Courage  j  the  other  to  enliven  and 
chear  the  Spirits  s  yet  are  not  both  to  be 
alike  difcarded  in  the  figiirate  Defiant^  or 
that  Part  of  Compolition  where  Difcords 
are  concerned.    In  this  Species  of  Flar- 
mony  I  have  known  the  French- Florn  in- 
troduced with  amazing  Succefs  ^  but  it  re- 
quires a  very  able  Compofer  to  manage  it 
properly    wiih    fuch  Accompanyments. 
Either  of  thefe  Inftruments,  when  fully 
accompanied,    produce   more  wonderful 
EfTeds  than  when  heard  alone,  becaufe  in 
all  martial  Coitipofitions,  their  Airs  snd 
Expreffion  are  of  fo  plain  and  unmixed  a 
Nature,  that  their  Harmony  is  more  eafily 
comprehended ;    and  thence  they  ftrikc 
the  common  Ear  with  a  greater  Degree 
of  Pleafure  and  Admiration  than  any  other 
Inllrument  whatever. 

The  Organ  and  Harfjflchord^  though 
alike  in  fo  many  Refpeds,  that  the  fame 
Performer  may  equally  fhew  his  Skill  and 
I  2  Execution 
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Execution  on  both  ^  yet  are  their  refpec- 
tive  Compofitions,  and  Manner  of  Per- 
formance widely  different :  The  former 
expreffing  the  grand  or  folemn  Stile,  the 
latter,  thofe  lively  or  trickling  Movements 
which  thrill  in  the  Ear. 

Now,  where  any  of  the  above  Inftru- 
ments  over-rule  in  Concert,  whether  in 
the  Chorus,  or  Solo ;  or  are  appointed  to 
play  fuch  Airs  or  Movements,  as  they  can- 
not eafily  exprefs,  we  may  then  conclude, 
that  the  Compofer  hath  unfortunately  fet 
out  upon  a  wrong  Principle,  which  capital 
Error  will  deftroy  every  good  Effedl  that 
might  have  been  found  in  his  Work,  had 
he  duly  confidered  the  difiindl  Limits  and 
Properties  of  each  Inflrument. 

In  claffing  the  different  Inftruments 
in  Concert,  we  may  coniider  them  as  the 
various  Stops  which  complete  a  good  Or- 
gan:  And  as  the  fkillful  Artift  fo  con- 
trives, that,  when  the  full  Organ  is  heard, 

no 
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no  Mixtures^   or  Furnitures^  &c.  (hall 
predominate,  but  that  the  Diapafons^  with 
their  OSlaves  ^  may  unite  and  fill  the 
whole  3   fo  we  may  rank  the  Violins  with 
their  Ba(fes   and  Double-Baps^   as  the 
Diapafons  and  Principals  of  the  Concert : 
For  in  Fadt  they  may  be  faid  to  contain 
the  very  Strength  and  Spirit  of  ail  Har- 
mony; and  have  in  them,  not  only  the 
Expreffion  of  all  the  other  Inftruments, 
but  contain  a  prodigious  Variety  of  many 
other  noble  Properties  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  of  which  all  the  reft  are  utterly 
deftitute.    It  is  their  remarkable  Diflinc- 
tion,  that  no  Concert  can  be  formed  with- 
out them,  as  they  unite  and  agree  as  well 
with  every  Inftrument,  as  with  each  other, 
and  return  every  Advantage  they  receive. 
And,  as  the  fineft  injirumental  Mujic  may 
be  confidered  as  an  Imitation  of  the  vocal 
fo  do  thefe  Inftruments,  with  their  expref- 
five  Tone  and  the  minuteft  Changes  they 
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are  capable  of  in  the  Progreffion  of  Me- 
lody, fhew  their  nearefl  Approaches  to  the 
Perfedion  of  the  human  Voice. 

L  E  T  the  lover  of  Mufic  call  to  Mind 
the  delightful  Effeds  they  afford,  when 
joined  with  the  Organ  to  a  Chorus  of 
good  Voices,  particularly  in  Churches 
where  the  Expanfion  is  large  and  ample, 
to  foften  every  rough  and  grating  Sound, 
and  unite  the  Variety  of  Voices  and  other 
Inflruments,  that  complete  this  grand  and 
folemn  Performance ;  he  will,  even  in 
this  Ideal  Enjoyment  of  Mufic,  with  Plea- 
fure  ov^n  and  prefer  their  harmonious  Ex- 
preffion. 

In  fine,  it  is  in  thofe  Produdions  only 
which  include  the  Violin  and  its  Species, 
where  an  extenfive  Genius  may  rove  at 
large  through  all  the  various  Kinds  of 
Mufical  Expreffion  ^  and  may  give  the 
befl  Performers,  though  not  in  capricious 

and 
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and  extravagant  Flights,  every  defirable 
Opportunity  of  fliewring  their  Skill. 

Asa  remarkable  Inftance  of  the  Pow- 
er of  Expreffion  in  a  Performance  on  this 
Inftrument,  I  cannot  omit  the  Mention  of 
three  Mafters,  within  my  own  Know- 
ledge. Knerler,  with  great  Execution 
and  a  fine  Tone,  but  unfufceptible  of  the 
Powers  of  Expreflion,  always  difappointed 
the  expedling  Ear  :  Carbonel,  with  but 
a  common  Portion  of  thofe  Qualities  fo 
requifite  to  enforce  an  Expreffion,  by  a 
natural  and  inftant  feeling  of  the  tender 
Strokes  in  a  fine  Compofition,  never  failed 
to  give  all  the  Pleafure  that  could  be  ex- 
peded  from  them.  But  if  we  would  hear 
thefe  various  Qualities  united  in  their  full 
Perfedion,  we  muft  repair  to  the  ad- 
mired GiARDiNi.  The  Brilliancy  and 
Fullnefs  of  his  Tone,  the  Sweetnefs,  Spi- 
rit, and  Variety  of  his  Expreffion,  his 
amazing  Rapidity  of  Execution,  and  Ex- 
uberance of  Fancy,  joined  with  the  mofl: 
I  4  perfedt 
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perfcdl  Eafe  and  Gracefulnefs  in  the 
Performance,  concur  to  fet  himt  at  thq 
Head  of  his  *  Profeffion. 

Thus,  the  judicious  Performer,  by 
this  Exertion  of  his  Tort  or  Mailer-Style, 
may  poffibly  give  a  pleafing  Tendernefs 
or  Spirit,  even  to  an  indiflferent  Compo- 
fition  J  while  on  the  other  Hand,  a  Neg- 
led,  or  Ignorance,  of  the  Ufe  of  this  Art, 
however  expert  in  other  Refpedls  the  Per- 

*  Since  the  Appearance  of  this  great  Performer,  the 
Signiors  Pla,  PassaPvINI,  and  Chabran,  have  alfo  ex- 
cited the  Admiration  of  the  Town:  yet,  after  all,  it  is 
bit  too  general  an  Obfervation  (and  I  cannot  help  repeat- 
ing it)  that  even  the  greateft  Performers,  when  left  to 
themfelveg,  cannot  refiH  the  Vanity  of  amazing  the  Mul- 
titude. 

For  this  Reafon,  the  judicious  Hearer  will  always  pre- 
fer their  Accompanyment  in  vocal  Performances,  v/here 
cyery  Kind  of  unmeaning  Execution  mull:  give  Way  to  2( 
inore  natural  Harmony,  and  their  happier  Talents  are 
employed,  in  aliifting.  the  Voice,  through  all  the  various 
beauties  of  true  Mufical  ExprefFipn. 


former 
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former  may  be,  will  difguife,  if  not  intire- 
ly  dedroy,  thofe  diftinguifhed  Beauties, 
which  alone  can  raife  the  Dignity  and 
Perfedtlon  of  Mufic, 

I  DARE  fay  the  Reader  will  anticipate 
the  fimilar  Cafe  I  am  about  to  mention  in 
Regard  to  Readiftg-,  as  it  will  naturally 
occur  to  him,  on  this  Head,  how  com- 
manding the  Power  of  Expreffion  may 
be  found,  from  a  different  Manner  of 
reading  the  fame  Author ;  efpecially  in 
Poetry,  where  a  juft  and  fpirited  Emphafis 
is  fo  highly  effential  to  point  out  thofe  in- 
terefting  Strokes,  which  are  more  peculi- 
arly defigned  to  delight  the  Imagination 
and  affeit  the  Heart.  But  how  infinitely 
fhort  of  this  Defign,  is  the  befl  wrote 
Poem,  whether  we  hear  it  rehearfed  with 
wild  and  vehement  Accents,  or  repeated 
in  a  cold  and  lifelefs  Monotone?  In  either 
of  thefe  Cafes,  our  Difguft,  or  Wearinefs 
of  Attention,  will  be  found  in  Proportion 
to  the  Beauties  of  the  Author  fo  abufed. 

And 
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And  juft  thus  it  fares  with  an  injudicious 
Performance  of  a  fine  mufical  Compofi- 
tion. 

The  different  Species  of  Mufic  for 
the  Churchy  the  Theatre^  or  the  Chamber^ 
are,  or  fhould  be,  diftinguifhed  by  their 
peculiar  Expreffion.  It  may  eafily  be 
perceived,  that  it  is  not  the  Time  or  Mea- 
fnre^  fo  much  as  Manner  and  ExpreJJion^ 
which  ftamps  the  real  Charadler  of  the 
Piece.  A  well  wrought  Allegro,  or  any 
other  quick  Movement  for  the  Church, 
cannot,  with  Propriety,  be  adapted  to  thea- 
trical Purpofes ;  nor  can  the  Adagio  of 
this  latter  Kind,  flridly  /peaking,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  former :  I  have  known 
feveral  Experiments  of  this  Nature  at- 
tempted, but  never  with  Succefs.  For, 
the  fame  Pieces  which  may  juftly  enough 
be  thought  very  folemn  in  the  Theatre,  to 
an  experienced  Ear,  will  be  found  too 
light  and  trivial,  when  they  are  performed 
in  the  Church  :  And  this,  I  may  venture 

to 
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to  aflert,  would  be  the  Cafe,  though  we 
had  never  heard  them  but  in  fome  An- 
them, or  other  divine  Performance :  And 
were,  therefore,  not  fubjed  to  the  Preju- 
dice, which  their  being  heard  in  an  Opera 
might  occafion 

I T  is  alfo  by  this  EfRcacy  of  mufical 
Expreffion,  that  a  good  Ear  doth  afcertain 
the  various  Terms  which  are  generally 
made  ufe  of  to  dired  the  Performer. 
For  Inftance,  the  Words  Andante^  ^^^fio^ 
Allegro^  Sec.  are  differently  apply'd  in  the 
different  Kinds  of  Mufic  above-mentioned: 
For,  the  fame  Terms  which  denote  Live-- 
ly  and  Gay^  in  the  Opera,  or  Concert  Style, 
may  be  underflood  in  the  Pradice  of 
Church-Mufic,  as,  Chearful  and  Serene, 

*  *'  By  the  Ancients,  Airs  were  fung  in  three  different 
Manners ;  for  the  Theatre,  the  Style  was  lively  and 
•*  various ;  for  the  Chamber,  delicate  and  finiflied  ;  for 
**  the  Church,  moving  and  grave.    This  Difference,  to 
very  many  Moderns,  is  quite  unknown 

(^)  See  Tosi  on  the  florid  Song,  p.  92, 

or, 
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or,  if  the  Reader  pleafes,  Icfs  lively  and 
gay  :  Wherefore,  the  Allegro^  occ  in  this 
Kind  of  Compofition,  {hould  always  be 
performed  fomewhat  flower  than  is  ufual 
in  Concertos  or  Operas. 

By  this  Obfervation  we  may  learn,  that 
thefe  Words  do  not  always  convey  what 
they  import  in  their  ftridl  Senfe,  but  are 
to  be  confidered  as  relative  Terms ;  and  if 
they  cannot  fully  anfwer  the  Compofer's 
Intention  of  communicating,  to  every  Per- 
former, the  Nature  of  each  particular 
Style ;  yet,  are  they  more  proper  than  any 
other  for  that  Purpofe  :  However,  the 
Compofer  will  always  be  fubjedt  to  a  Ne- 
ceffity  of  leaving  great  Latitude  to  the 
Performer ;  who,  neverthelefs,  may  be 
greatly  affifted  therein,  by  his  Perception 
of  the  Powers  of  Expreffion. 

In  Vocal  Mufic  he  can  never  fail  ^  be- 
caufe,  if  the  different  Paflions  which  the 
Poet  intends  to  raife,  are  juftly  diftinguifli- 
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ed  and  exprefTed  by  the  Compofer's  Art ; 
the  fenfible  Performer  will  feel  this  happy 
Union  of  both  the  Arts,  and  thence  join 
his  own  to  perfedl  the  whole. 

With  regard  to  the  Inftrumental  Kind 
the  Style  and  jiir  of  the  Movement  muft 
chiefly  determine  the  exad  Time  or  Man- 
*  72er^  in  which  it  ought  to  be  performed  ^ 
And  unlefs  we  ftridly  attend  to  this  Di- 
ftindion,  the  moft  excellent  Compofitions 
may  be  greatly  injured,  efpecially  when 
the  Compofer  is  not  prefenc,  either  to  lead, 
or  give  the  Air  of  his  Piece. 

I  MIGHT  conclude  this  Head  with  an 
Obfervation  or  two  on  the  feveral  Graces 
or  Ornaments  of  Expreffion  :  But  as  thefe 
are  already  enumerated,  and  fufficiently 
explained  in  the  Rules  of  Gemini ani,  I 
need  only  refer  to  that  Work.  However, 
we  may  here  remark,  that,  were  thefe 
Elements  of  playing  in  Tafle,  with  their 
diftindt  Charaders  and  Explanations,  be- 
come 
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come  the  general  Standard,  as  well  for  the 
Performance  of  Matters,  as  for  the  In- 
ftrudion  of  their  Pupils;  the  former,  I 
believe,  would  not  only  find  them  capable 
of  heightening  the  very  bed  Compofitions, 
but  the  latter  would  alfo,  with  greater  Fa- 
cility, arrive  at  Perfedion.  But,  inftead 
of  this,  the  Generality  of  our  Matters, 
following  each  their  own  Method,  hav« 
preferred  a  more  loofe  and  florid  Manner 
of  gracing,  by  which,  the  fineft  Harmo- 
nies are  too  often  dettroyed  ^  and  in  their 
Explanation  of  thefe  Graces,  by  fo  many 
different  Marks,  and  Crowds  of  little 
Notes,  impoffible  to  be  exprefled,  have 
rather  perplexed  the  Learner,  who,  find- 
ing the  fame  Art  fo  varioufly  taught,  hath, 
therefore,  been  often  difcouraged  in  the 
Progrefs  of  his  Study. 

And,  as  we  have  dittinguiftied  this 
Matter,  as  a  Pattern  of  Excellence  in  his 
CompofitionSy  fo  we  mutt  allow  him  to 
have  been  equally  excellent  in  his  Per- 
formance ; 
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formance^j  for,  in  this  RefpecS,  he  was 
alfo  peculiarly  happy  in  his  various  Ex- 
prefiion,  well  cf  the  tender^  the  ferene^  the 
folemn^  as  of  the  joyous  and  rapid  i  and, 
with  a  ready  :pnd  proper  Execution,  al- 
ways entered  into  a  true  Feeling  of  the 
Spirit,  or  Softnefs  fuitable  to  each  of  thefe 
Styles :  And,  notwithHanding  the  uncer- 
tain Duration  of  this  Talent,  a  Circum- 
ftance  common  to  every  Performer,  he 
will  ever  live  in  thofe  Rules  above  referred 
to,  and  in  his  ^rf  of  playing  on  the  Violin-^ 
in  which  ufeful  Work  he  has  communi- 
cated to  the  mufical  World,  as  much  of 
his  fuperior  Talle  and  Method  of  Execu- 
tion, as  could  pofiibly  be  expeded  from 
fuch  an  Undertaking. 


$  E  C  T. 
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SECT.  II. 

On  the  exprejjive  Performances  of 
Music  Parts. 

HAVING  faid  fo  much  with  regard 
to  the  expreffive  Performance  of 
Mufic  in  general,  I  fhall  now  conclude 
with  a  few  Hints  which  may  be  of  Ser- 
vice in  the  Performance  of  full  Mufic  t 
Efpecially  of  fuch  Concertos  as  have  pretty 
near  an  equal  Share  of  Air  and  Expre/Jion 
in  ail  their  Parts. 

The  firft  material  Circumftance  which 
ought  to  be  coniidered  in  the  Performance 
of  this  Kind  of  Compofition,  is,  the 
Number  and  Quality  of  thofe  Inftruments 
that  may  produce  the  bell:  Effed:. 

And,  ly?,  I  would  propofe,  excluiive 
of  the  four  principal  Parts  which  muft  be 
always  complete,  that  the  Chorus  of  other 

Inftruments 
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Inftruments  flaould  not  exceed  the  Num- 
ber following,  viz.  fix  Primo^  and  four 
fecondo  Repienos  ^  four  Repieno  Bajfes^  and 
two  Double  Bajfes^  and  a  Harpjichord. 
A  lefler  Number  of  Inflruments,  near  the 
fame  Proportion,  will  alfo  have  a  proper 
Effedt,  and  may  anfwer  the  Compofer's 
Intention ;  but  more  would  probably  de- 
ft roy  the  juft  Contrafl,  which  fhould  al- 
ways be  kept  up  between  the  Chorus  and 
Solo  :  For  in  this  Cafe  the  EfFed:  of  two 
or  three  fingle  Inftruments  would  be  loft 
and  over-powered  by  the  Succeffion  of  too 
grand  a  Chorus  3  and  to  double  the  Primo^ 
and  fecondo  Concertino^  or  Violoncello  in  the 
Solo^  would  be  an  Impropriety  in  the  Con- 
du6l  of  our  mufical  Oeconomy,  too  ob- 
vious to  require  any  Thing  to  be  faid  on 
that  Head.  It  may  be  objeded,  perhaps, 
that  the  Number  of  Bajfes,  in  the  above 
Calculation,  would  be  found  too  powerful 
iox  \ht  Violins :  But  as  the  latter  Inftru- 
ments are  in  their  Tone  fo  clear,  fprightly, 
and  piercing,  and  as  they  rather  gain  more 
K  Force 
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Force  by  this  Addition,  they  will  always  be 
heard :  However,  if  it  were  poffible,  there 
fhould  never  be  wanting  a  Double  Bafs-, 
efpccially  in  a  Performance  of  full  Con- 
certos, as  they  cannot  be  heard  to  any 
Advantage  without  that  noble  Founda- 
tion of  their  Harmony, 

As  to  Wind-Inftruments,  thefe  are  all 
fo  different  in  their  Tone,  and  in  their 
Progreffions  through  the  various  Keys, 
from  thofe  of  the  ftringed  Kind,  befides 
the  irremediable  Difagreement  of  their 
rifing  in  their  Pitch,  while  the  others 
are  probably  falling,  that  they  fhould  nei- 
ther be  continued  too  long  in  Ufe,  nor 
employed  but  in  fuch  Pieces  as  are  ex- 
prefsly  adapted  to  them ;  fo  that  in  the 
general  Work  of  Concertos,  for  Violins, 
^c.  they  are  almoft  always  improper; 
unlefs  we  admit  of  the  Bajfoon,  which,  if 
performed  by  an  expert  Hand,  in  a  foft 
and  ready  Tone,  and  only  in  thofe  Paffa- 
ges  that  are  natural  to  it,  may  then  be  of 

lingular 
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lingular  Ufe,  and  add  Fullnefs  to  the  Har- 
mony. 

Did  every  Performer  know  the  Fort 
of  his  Inftrument,  and  where  its  beft  Ex- 
preflion  lay,  there  to  exert  it  moft  j  I 
fhould  but  have  little  Pretence  for  my  pre* 
fent  Attempt  in  the  enfuing  Diredions. 

2dly^  In  the  four  principal  Parts  there 
ought  to  be  four  Performers  of  almoft 
equal  Maftery;  as  well  in  regard  to  Time 
as  Execution 'y  for  however  eafy  it  may 
feem  to  acquire  the  former,  yet  nothing 
more  fhews  a  Mafter  than  a  fteady  Per- 
formance throughout  the  whole  Move- 
ment, and  therefore  chiefly  neceffary  in 
the  leading  Parts.  But  this  Rule  is  gene- 
rally negleded  by  placing  one  of  the  worft 
Hands  to  the  Teitor  ^  which,  though  a 
Part  of  little  Execution,  yet  requires  fo 
much  Meaning  and  Expreffion,  that  the 
Performer  fhould  not  only  give  a  fine  Tone, 
(the  peculiar  Quality  of  that  Inftrument) 
K  2  but 
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but  by  fwelling  and  finging  of  the  Notes, 
and  entering  into  the  Spirit  of  the  Com- 
pofer,  know,  without  deftroying  the  Air^ 
where  to  lill  the  Harmony  and,  by  bold- 
ly pointing  the  Subjed:,  keep  it  up  with 
the  greateft  Energy  ^. 

3 J/y,  The  fame  Rule  will  ferve  for  all 
the  other  Inftruments  except  the  Harpfi^ 
chord ;  and  as  this  is  only  to  be  ufed  in  the 
Chorus^  the  Performer  will  have  little  elfe 
to  regard  but  the  ftriking  juft  Chords, 
keeping  the  Time,  and  being  careful  that 

*  As  when  we  find  a  juft  and  happy  Subferviency  in 
all  the  under  Parts  of  a  Compofition,  we  conclude  the 
Compofer  to  be  a  Man  of  Experience  and  good  Senfe  j 
fo  alfo,  thofe  only  are  the  Performers  of  Difcernment  and 
good  Taile,  who  can  feel,  and,  with  Delight,  exprefs 
thofe  Beauties  undiflinguiihed  by  the  common  Ear. , 

It  is  their  Part  alfo  to  difcern,  how  little  it  avails,  to  at- 
tempt any  Service  in  the  Performance,  where  thefe  At- 
tendants to  the  principal  Part,  are  either  fuperfluous  in 
themfelves,  or  inharmonious  in  their  EfFe6l ;  and  where 
they  deftroy,  inftead  of  aiding  the  Mafier-Zuhje6ly  or 
other  appointed  Airs  in  the  Piece. 


no 
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no  jangling  Sound  or  fcattering  of  the 
Notes  be  continued  after  the  Paufe  or  Ca- 
dence. During  this  Interval  of  Reft,  he 
fhould  alfo  attend  wiih  the  utmoft  Exadl- 
nefs,  the  leading  off  again  the  remaining 
Part  of  the  Movement,  that  when  all  the 
Parts  are  thus  inftantly  ftruck,  his  own 
may  be  found  to  pervade  and  fill  the 
whole  :  And  if  there  are  any  Refts  fuc-^ 
ceeding  the  Paufe,  his  Attention  to  the 
leading  Inftrument  will  diredt  him  when 
thefe  are  to  commence.  The  fame  Care 
is  neceffary  at  the  Return  of  each  double 
Strain,  when  there  are  no  intermediate 
Notes  to  introduce  the  Repeat.  In  fine, 
a  profound  Silence  mufl  be  always  obferv- 
ed,  wherever  the  Compofer  has  intended 
a  general  Refpite,  or  Paufe  in  his  Work. 
I  am  the  more  particular  in  giving  this 
Caution  to  Performers  on  the  Harpfichord, 
as  they  are  the  moft  liable  to  tranfgrefs  in 
this  Way  j  becaufe  their  Inftrument,  lying 
fo  commodious  to  their  Fingers,  is  ever 
tempting  them  to  run  like  Wild-fire,  over 
K  3  the 
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the  Keys,  and  thus  perpetually  interrupt 
the  Performance.  As  Compofitions  of 
this  Nature  are  not  calculated  for  the  Sake 
of  any  one  Inftrument,  but  to  give  a  grand 
EfFed  by  uniting  many,  each  Performer 
ought  therefore  to  confider  his  particular 
Province,  and  fo  far  only  to  exert  himfelf 
as  may  be  confiftent  with  the  Harmony 
and  Expreffion  in  his  Part.  Nor  let  any 
lover  of  Mufic  be  concerned  if  there  is 
but  little  for  him  to  execute,  fince  he  will 
thence  have  fome  Leifure  for  the  Pleafure 
of  Hearing :  For  this  Reafon,  the  under 
Parts  in  good  Compofitions  are  more  eli- 
gible tQ  the  Performer,  who  would  rather 
enjoy  the  whole  than  be  diftinguifhed 
alone. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Acciaccatura^ ^  or 
/weeping  of  the  Chords,  and  the  dropping 

*  For  an  Explanation  of  the  Acciaccaiura,  fee  Gemi- 
KiANi's  Introdudlion  to  a  good  Tafte  of  Mufic,  printed 
the  Head  of  his  fecond  Collection  of  ScoU  Songs. 


or 
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or  fprinkling  Notes,  are  indeed  fome  of 
the  peculiar  Beauties  of  this  Inftrument, 
But  thefe  graceful  Touches  are  only  re- 
ferved  for  a  mafterly  Application  in  the 
Accompanyment  of  a  fine  Voice,  or  fin- 
gle  Inftrument;  and  therefore,  befides  the 
Difficulty  of  acquiring  a  competent  Skill 
in  them,  they  are  not  required  in  the  Per- 
formance of  full  Mulic. 

Under  this  Article  I  fhall  beg  Leave 
to  offer  an  Obfervation  on  the  Harpfi- 
chord  Concerto  3  a  Species  of  Compofition 
but  of  late  Invention,  and  which,  if  pro- 
perly fludied,  will  admit  of  conliderable 
Improvements.  Hitherto  we  feem  to  have 
miftaken  the  Property  of  this  Inflrument, 
by  not  confidering  what  it  can,  or  cannot 
exprefs.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  our 
Compofers  have  run  all  their  Concertos 
into  little  elfe  than  tedious  Divifions ;  and 
the  Sabjed:  or  Ground-work  of  thefe,  be- 
ing introduced  and  repeated  by  a  Chorus 
of  Violins,  produce  always  a  bad  Effeil : 

Whereas 
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Whereas  the  Violin  Parts  fhould  be  bat 
few,  and  contrived  rather  as  Accompany- 
ments  than  Symphonies ;  by  which  Means 
they  may  affift  greatly  in  ftriking  out  fome 
Kind  of  ExprejSion,  wherein  the  Harpfi- 
chord  is  remarkably  deficient  *  •f. 

The  fame  Method,  perhaps,  may  be 
equally  proper  in  Concertos  for  the  Organ: 
Which  being  frequently  employed  in  other 
Compofitions,  and  at  prefent  fo  generally 
approved,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider 
it  farther.  For  however  capable  this  In^ 
flrument  may  be  found  to  fill  or  foften  all 

*  See  Rameau's  Concertos  for  the  Harpfichord,  pub- 
lifiied  by  Mr  Walsh. 

-f  Perfoi'mer^  on  the  Harpfichprd,  in  Concertos  for 
that  Inftrument,  ought  to  take  Notice,  that  Staccato  Di- 
'vijions,  on  one  Note,  (hould  be  played  with  different 
Fingers,  wherever  it  can  be  done  with  Convenience ;  and 
not  with  one  Finger  only,  becaufe,  in  this  Cafe,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  niove  the  Wrifl,  (which  the  quick  Repetition 
of  one  Note  with  one  Finger  would  require)  with  Free- 
dom enough  to  give  thefe  kind  of  Paffages  their  proper 
force. 
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the  reft,  it  will  neverthelefs  over-power 
and  deftroy  them,  if  the  Performer  is  not 
extremely  cautious  and  tender  in  the  Ufe 
of  it*  I  would  therefore  propofe  that  the 
Accompanyments  in  the  Thorough- Bafs 
fhould  never  be  ftruck  in  Chords  with  the 
Right- Hand,  as  upon  the  Harpfichord,  but 
in  all  the  full  Parts  the  leading  Subjedt 
fliould  be  fingly  touched,  and  the  Per- 
former proceed  through  the  reft  of  the 
Movement  with  the  Left-Hand  only. 
For  this  Reafon,  no  Perfon  whatever 
fhould  attempt  this  Inftrument  in  Con- 
certos not  exprefsly  made  for  it,  but  from 
the  Score  and  then,  if  he  has  Judgment 
and  Difcretion  fufficient,  he  may  enforce 
an  Expreflion,  and  affift  every  Part 
throughout  the  whole  Chorus.  Yet  I 
cannot  difmifs  this  Article  without  once 
again  obferving,  that  the  Difficulties  of 
rendering  the  Organ  of  that  Ufe  in  full 
Concert  which  many  expe£t  from  it,  are 
fo  various  and  intricate,  that  we  can  never 
be  too  careful  of  the  Performer's  Abilities ; 

who, 
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who,  if  thoroughly  Ikillful,  will  fo  manage  , 
his  Inftrument,   that  it  may  always  be 
heard,  but  feldom  diftinguifhed. 

4^Z?/v,  As  in  all  Concertos,  Overtures, 
&c.  where  the  Repieno  Parts  are  more 
immediately  neceflary,  the  Compofer 
ought  to  purfue  fome  Defign  in  filling 
each  Chorus,  and  relieving  them  with 
Pafiages  either  proper  to  be  heard  alone, 
or  fo  contrived  as  to  give  a  good  EfFedt  to 
the  repeated  Chorus ;  fo  in  performing 
thefe  different  PalTages,  a  different  Man- 
ner mull:  be  obferved.  Thus,  when  the 
Solo  is  contrived  for  the  Sake  of  fome  pe- 
culiar Expreffion,  it  fhould  then  be  per- 
formed in  a  Manner  fuitable  to  the  Ge- 
nius or  Charader  of  the  Piece;  but  al- 
ways plain,  or  however  with  fuch  Graces 
only  as  may  heighten  the  Expreffion  with- 
out varying  the  Time ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, require  other  Qualities  befides  an 
Execution  to  do  them  Juftice :  For  this 
Elegance  of  Tafte,  in  the  Performance  of 

the 
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the  Solo,  confifts  not  in  thofe  agile  Mo- 
tions, or  Shiftings  of  the  Hand  which 
ftrike  with  Surprize  the  common  Ear,  but 
in  the  tender  and  delicate  Touches,  which 
to  fuch  indeed  are  leaft  perceptible,  but  to 
a  fine  Ear  productive  of  the  higheft  De- 
light. Let  not  the  Performer  then  by  an 
ill-judged  Execution  mifapply  this  Op- 
portunity of  fhewing  his  Skill  in  thefe  re- 
markable Places :  for  though  it  is  not  the 
Advantage  of  inftrumental  Compofitions 
to  be  heightened  in  their  Expreffion  by  the 
Help  of  Words,  yet  there  is  generally,  or 
ought  to  be,  fome  Idea  of  Senfe  or  Paffion, 
befides  that  of  mere  Sound,  conveyed  to 
the  Hearer  ^  :  On  that  Account  he  fliould 
avoid  all  extravagant  Decorations,  fjnce 
every  Attempt  of  this  Kind  muft  utterly 

*  La  Poefia,  e  la  Mufica,  gP  intendenti  ben  fanno 
**  fon  due  arti  gemelle,  e  tra  loro  fi  analoghe,  che  a  pen- 
"  fare  e  favellar  fanamente  non  vi  dovrebbe  efTer  Poefia 
**  fenza  Mufica,  ne  Mufica  fenza  Poefia* 

G  C.  Bece/IL 


deftroy 
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deftroy  whatever  Paflion  the  Compofer 
may  have  defigned  to  exprefs.  And  laft 
of  all  let  him  confider,  that  a  more  than 
ufual  Attention  is  expeded  to  his  princi- 
pal Part,  when  all  the  reft  yield  it  this 
Preference,  of  being  diftinguiflied  and 
heard  alone 

*  "  It  is  fuppofed,  by  many,  that  a  real  good  Tafte 
"  cannot  poflibly  be  acquired  by  any  Rules  of  Art ;  it 
being  a  peculiar  Gift  of  Nature,  indulged  only  to  thofe 
who  have  naturally  a  good  Ear :  and,  as  moft  flatter 
themfelves  they  have  this  Perfedion,  hence  it  happens, 
**  that  he  who  fings  or  plays,  thinks  of  nothing  fo  much 
"  as  to  make  continually  fome  favourite  Paflages  or 
*^  Graces,   believing  that  by  this  Means  he  ihall  be 
thought  to  be  a  good  Performer,  not  perceiving  that 
playing  in  good  Tafle  doth  not  confift  of  frequent 
PafTages,  but  in  expreffing,  with  Strength  and  Delicacy, 
*^  the  Intention  of  the  Compofer."  ^ 

Thefe  are  the  Performers  who  execute  all  Pieces  with 
fuch  a  taftelefs  Uniformity  of  Manner,  that  they  feem 
not  to  diftinguifh  either  what  is  good,  or  indifferent,  or 
even  what  is  execrable. 

a  Introduction  to  a  good  Tafte  in  Mufic,  by  Gemi- 

KIANI, 
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^thlyy  In  the  Chorus,  whether  full  in 
all  the  Parts,  or  leading  by  Fugues ;  the 
Violini  di  Concertino  *  fhould  be  pointed 
with  Spirit  to  each  Rtpieno*y  thefe  alfo 
fliould  be  inftantly  ftruck,  without  fufFer- 
ing  the  firft  Note  to  flip,  by  which  Means 
they  always  lofe  their  defigned  EfFedl: 
An  Omiffion  which  many  carelefs  Per- 
formers are  guilty  of,  either  through  mif- 
counting  of  Refts,  or  depending  upon 
others ;  and  thus  render  the  whole  Per- 
formance ragged  and  unmeaning. 

6thly^  When  Concertos  are  perform- 
ed with  three  or  four  Inftruments  only, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  play  the  Solo  Parts 
Mezzo  Piano  ;  and  to  know  more  accu- 
rately where  to  find  them,  the  firft  and 
laft  Note  of  every  Chorus  fhould  be  di- 


flinguifhed  thus 


and  to  prevent  all 


*  Principal  Parts. 

Miftakes 
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Miftakes  of  pointing  the  Forte  at  a  wrong 
Place,  that  alfo  ought  to  have  the  fame 
Mark :  By  this  Means  the  Performer  will 
be  direded  to  give  the  Jirjl  Note  of  every 
Chorus  and  Forte  its  proper  Emphafis, 
and  not  fuffer  the  latter  to  hang  upon  the 
Ear,  which  is  extremely  difagreeable. 

Above  all,  to  heighten  this  Variety  in 
the  Performance,  it  is  eflential  to  mark  the 
Change  of  Stiles  that  may  often  be  found 
in  the  fame  Movement,  and  chiefly  the 
Sojienute  and  Staccato^  for  in  thefe  are 
contained  the  greateft  Powers  of  Expref- 
lion  on  the  Violin. 

Sounds  continued,  or  fucceeding  each 
other  without  Interruption,  muft  be  gently 
fwelled  and  decreafed,  and  this  without 
drawling  or  Languor.  All  cut  Sounds 
fhould  be  moderately  ftruck,  yet  clear  and 
diftind,  that  every  fhrill  and  fiidden  Jerk 
with  the  Bow  may  be  entirely  avoided. 


Though 
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Though  few  Performers  can  feel  the 
nice  Diftindtions  that  lie  between  the 
Beauties  and  Errors  in  each  of  thefe  Stiles  ^ 
yet  many  are  fenfible  of  their  very  oppo- 
lite  EfFeds:  And  this  Circumftance  alone 
will  greatly  affifl:  thofe  who  would  play 
with  either  Tendernefs  or  Spirit. 

'ythly^  As  Difcords  in  Mufic  are  like 
Shades  in  Painting,  fo  is  the  Fiano  like 
the  fainter  Parts  or  Figures  in  a  Picflure ; 
both  which  do  greatly  affift  in  conftituting 
and  fupporting  an  agreeable  Variety.  But 
as  in  the  Cafe  of  Mufic,  fo  much  depends 
upon  the  Tafte  and  Accuracy  of  the  Per- 
former, it  is  particularly  neceffary,  that  a 
flricl  Regard  be  had  to  the  Fiano  and 
Torte-y  for  thefe,  in  the  Hands  of  a  fkillful 
Compofer,  are  generally  fo  difpofed  as  to 
afford  a  moft  pleafing  Relief ;  and,  when 
juftly  executed,  give  great  Beauty  and  Spi- 
rit to  a  Compofition.  Yet  how  often  do 
they  pafs  unobferved,  or  if  at  all  expref- 
fed,  in  fo  carelefs  and  negligent  a  Manner, 

as 
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as  to  produce  little,  if  any,  fenfible  Dif- 
ference to  the  Hearer  ?  It  is  a  common 
Pradtice  with  thofe  luke-warm  Performers, 
who  imagine  that  diminifhing  the  Num- 
ber of  Inftruments  will  anfwer  the  fame 
End  as  foftening  the  whole,  to  quit  their 
Part  when  they  fhould  rather  be  all  At- 
tention how  to  manage  it  with  the  utmoft 
Delicacy;  tranfporting,  as  it  were,  like 
the  Swell-Organ,  the  lelTening  Sounds  to  a 
vaft  Diftance,  and  thence  returning  with 
redoubled  Strength  and  FuUnefs  to  the 
Forte:  And  as  this  delightful  Effedl  can 
only  be  found  from  a  Performance  of  ma- 
ny Inftruments  together,  we  ought  never 
to  omit  fuch  Opportunities  of  carrying 
this  noble  Contraft  to  its  higheft  Per- 
fedion. 

^thly,  When  the  inner  Parts  are  in- 
tended as  Accompanyments  only,  great 
Care  fhould  be  had  to  touch  them  in  fuch 
a  Manner,  that  they  may  never  predomi- 
nate, but  be  always  fubfervient  to  the 

principal 
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principal  Performer,  who  alfo  fhould  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  Method,  whenever  his  Part 
becomes  an  Accompanyment ;  which  ge- 
nerally happens  in  well-wrought  Fugues 
and  other  full  Pieces,  where  the  Subje<ft 
and  Air  are  almoft  equally  diftributed. 
When  the  Attention  of  every  Performer 
is  thus  employed  by  liftening  to  the  other 
Parts,  without  which  he  cannot  do  Juftice 
to  his  own,  it  is  then  we  may  exped  to 
hear  the  proper  EfFedt  of  the  whole. 

K)thlyy  In  every  Part  throughout  the 
full  Chorus,  all  Manner  of  Graces,  or  Di- 
minution of  Intervals,  or  Tranfpofition  of 
eight  Notes  higher,  muil:  be  avoided ; 
which  fome  indifcrete  Performers  are  but 
too  apt  to  make  Ufe  of,  merely  from  a 
Defire  of  being  diftinguifhed,  and  that  the 
Audience  may  admire  their  Execution. 
But  thefe  Gentlemen  ought  to  confider, 
that  by  fuch  Liberties  tbey  do  not  only  dif- 
appoint  the  expefting  Ear,  of  a  juil  Per- 
formance of  fome  favourite  Part,  but  often 
L  introduce 
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introduce  and  occafion  Difallowances  in 
the  Harmony.  From  the  fame  ruling 
Paffion  we  fometimes  hear  Performers,  the 
Moment  a  Piece  is  ended,  run  over  their 
Inftrument,  forgetting  that  Order,  like 
Silence  under  Arms  in  the  military  Difci- 
pline,  fhould  alfo  be  obferved  in  the  Dif- 
cipline  of  Mulic. 


Lajily^  To  point  out  in  all  the  Parts  of 
full  Mufic,  their  various  Subjeds  or 
Fugues,  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  a  new 
mulical  Charadler,  namely,  this  Moftra 


or  Index :  But  as  the  particular 


life  I  would  apply  it  to,  may  poffibly  be 
thought  by  fome,  a  groundlefs  Innovation, 
it  will  therefore,  be  neceffary  to  fay  fome- 
thing  in  its  Defence  and  Explanation 

*  See  fix  Concertos  publiflied  by  Johnson,  where  the 
Ufe  of  this  Mark  is  applied :  As  this  Chara6ler  is  eafily 
made  by  the  Pen,  it  may,  with  very  little  Trouble,  be 
added  to  the  proper  Places,  either  in  Manufcript  or  other 
printed  Concertos  that  require  it. 

In 
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In  all  Compofitions  for  Inftruments  in 
Parts,  which  are  publiflied  in  feparate 
Books,  and  feldom  perufed  in  Score^  moft 
Performers  are  frequently  at  a  Lofs,  to 
know  the  Compofer's  Defign:  Hence 
proceed   many    difcordant   Ricercate  "f*, 
where  only  the  full  unmixed  Harmony 
fhould  be  heard.    Another  Confequence 
has  been,  that  for  want  of  fome  fuch 
Character  as  the  Moftra  above-mentioned^, 
the  very  befl:  Contrivances  in  a  good  Com- 
pofition  have  often  pafled  undiftinguiftied 
and  negledled.    To  remedy  this  Defed, 
it  feems  neceffary  to  point  out  in  each  Part 
every  leading  and  refponjive  Fugue :  For 
which  Purpofe    fome    particular  Mark 
fhould  be  placed  over  the  firft  Note  of 
every  accidental  Subjcd:  as  well  ^^prtnct^ 
pal  i  the  former  being  rather  more  necef- 
fary to  be  thus  diftinguifhed,  as  every  Per- 
fon  capable  of  performing  in  Concert  muft 

f  Extempore  Flourifliings. 


know 
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know  the  principal  Subjedt  wherever  it 
occurs,  and  therefore  will  of  Courfe  give 
that  its  proper  Expreffion. 

But  the  accidental  Subjeds  are,  on  Ac- 
count of  their  Variety,  much  more  difficult 
to  be  afcertained  :  Sometimes  indeed  they 
are  a  Part  or  Accompanyment  of  the 
Principal^  and  then  may  be  ftyled  a  fe- 
cond  or  third  Subjedl,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally repeated,  or  at  leaft  fo  retouched  in 
the  Progrefs  of  the  Fugue  as  to  render 
them  eafily  known.  But  yet  there  are 
oftentimes  other  Subjects  very  different 
from  the  Principal,  and  which  being  fel- 
dom  or  never  repeated,  are  therefore  ft  ill 
more  neceflary  to  be  marked  5  for  having 
always  fome  peculiar  Relation  to  the  other 
Parts,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  they 
fliould  be  juftly  exprefled^  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  Ample,  plain,  yet  ener- 
getic Execution  :  For  wherever  a  Subjedl 
is  propofed,  it  can  never  with  Propriety 
admit  of  any  Variation.    Expreflion  alone 

being 
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being  fufficient  to  give  us  every  Thing  that 
can  be  defired  from  Harmony. 

Thus,  by  a  due  Obfervance  of  fome 
fuch  Charader  as  the  Mojira^  the  Per- 
former will  be  greatly  affifted  to  compre- 
hend all  the  Harmony  and  Contrivances  of 
the  Compofer,  and  obtain  an  Advantage 
and  Pleafure  almoft  equal  to  That  of  play- 
ing from  the  Score  ^. 

Br 

*  Though  we  may  partly  conje£lure  at  the  Excellence 
of  the  Air  and  ExpreJJlon  of  particular  PafTages  in  a 
Compofition,  without  a  complete  Performance  in  all  the 
Parts ;  yet  of  the  Harmony  and  Relation  thefe  may  bear 
to  each  other,  we  cannot  form  a  peremptory  Judgment : 
And  more  efpeciaily  as  we  are  often  deceived  in  our  Opi- 
nions of  full  Mufic,  from  thofe  faint  and  imperfed  Trials, 
to  which,  for  want  of  proper  Hands,  they  are  frequently 
expofed  ;  where  thefe  are  deficient,  whether  in  Number 
or  Abilities,  I  know  not  a  more  efFedual  Teft  than  a 
good  Harpfi chord  and  Performance  from  the  ^core^  where 
the  Eye  will  afTift  the  Ear  through  ail  the  Defeds  of  this 
Inftrument,  and  give  a  better  Idea  of  the  Compofer's  De- 
fign  than  any  unfuccefbful  Attempt  in  Concert. 


For 
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By  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that 
this  Mark  will  be  of  fimilar  Ufe  in  Mu- 
fic,  to  that  of  Capitals^  Italicks,  and  other 
orthographical  Illuftrations  in  Writing ; 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  may  make  the 
Chance  which  a  mufical  Author  has  for 
Saccefs,  more  nearly  equal  to  That  of  a 
literary  one  j  for  it  is  certain  that  the  for- 

For  this  Reafon,  were  the  Printers  of  Mullc  to  publifh 
iht  ht&.  Concertos  tini  Sonatas  in  Score y  as  are  thofe  of 
Co  II  ELL  I,  perhaps  this  very  Expedient,  though  it  may 
feem  hazardous  at  firft,  would  contribute  more  to  a  gene- 
ral good  Tafte  and  Knowledge  of  Mufic,  than  any  yet 
thought  of ;  and  the  Succefs  that  may  reafonably  be  ex- 
pe£led  from  fo  ufeful  an  Undertaking,  will,  in  the  long- 
run,  amply  reward  them  for  all  their  Trouble  and  Ex- 
pence. 

I  have  heard  the  iirfl:  Publifher  of  Corelli's  Works 
in  Score,  very  frankly  acknowledge,  that  the  Profits  re- 
ceived from  the  Sale  of  thefe  Books,  were  greater  than 
could  have  been  expelled:  And,  as  the  Public  has  had  aU 
moft  twenty  Years  Trial  of  the  Advantages  that  have  ac« 
crued  from  fuch  an  intimate  Acquaintance  with  this  claf- 
fical  Compofer;  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  but  a  like 
good  EfFed  might  alfo  attend  a  Publication  in  Score  of 
Geminiani's  Concertos;  and  of  other  Compofitions  in 
PartSj  which  may  have  defervedly  gained  a  Reputation. 

mer 
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mer  at  prefent  lies  under  fo  many  addi- 
tional Difadvantages,  that  whatever  ferves 
to  leflen  or  remove  any  of  them,  (liould 
be  thought  an  Invention  of  no  trivial 
Utility. 

For  Inftance,  how  often  does  the  Fate 
of  a  Concerto  depend  on  the  random 
Execution  of  a  Set  of  Performers  who 
have  never  previoufly  conlidered  the  Work, 
examined  the  Connedion  of  its  Parts,  or 
fludied  the  Intention  of  the  whole  ? 

Was  a  dramatic  Author  in  fuch  a  Si- 
tuation, as  that  the  Succefs  of  his  Play 
depended  on  a  fingle  Recital,  and  That 
too  by  Perlons  thus  unprepared  ^  I  fancy 
he  would  fcarce  chufe  to  run  the  Riilc, 
though  he  had  even  Mr  Gar  rick  for 
one  of  his  Rehearfers.  Yet  what  the 
Poet  never  did,  nor  ever  will  venture,  the 
Harmonift  is  of  Necefiity  compelled  to, 
and  That  alfo  frequently  when  he  has  not 
L  4  yet 
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yet  acquired  a  Charadler  to  prejudice  the 
Audience  in  his  Favour,  or  is  in  any  Situ- 
ation to  prevent  their  firft  Cenfure  from 
being  determinate  and  final. 


A  LETTER 


[  I  ] 


A 

LETTER 

To  the  AUTHOR,  concerning  the 

Mulic  of  the  Ancients. 


1 


SIR, 

■^HE  Mufic  of  the  Ancients  and  of 
the  Moderns  hath  been  often 
and  fully  difcufled  by  the  Learn- 
ed, and  I  have  only  a  flender  and  fuperifi- 
cial  knowledge  of  the  Theory  either  of 
the  former  or  of  the  latter.  What  is  it 
then  that  I  can  offer  you  upon  this  Subjed? 
In  truth  nothing  better  than  a  few  flrag- 
gling  paffages  of  C/aJic  Authors  relating  to 
Mufic,  and  a  few  flight  Remarks  added  to 
them. 

Horace, 
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Horace,  Serm.  i.  1 1 1.  6.  fays  of  27- 
gellius  3 

«— — Si  coUibuiJfet^  ab  ovo 
Ufque  ad  mala  citarety  lo  Bacche^  7nodo 
Jumma 

Voce^  modo  hac  refonat  chordis  qua  quatuor 
ima. 

i.  e.  He  fang  fometimes  in  the  note  of  the 
upper  firings  fometimes  in  that  of  the  lowefi 
firing  of  the  Tetrachord. 

The  Tetrachord  here  is  to  be  confider- 
ed,  not  as  a  particular  Inftrument,  but  as 
four  firings  bearing  a  certain  Mufical  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  of  which,  in  the 
Diatonic  Scale,  the  fecond  was  a  femitone^ 
the  third  a  tone^  and  the  laft  a  tone^  and  a 
fourth  to  the  firft,  as  the  natural  Notes, 
B,  C,  D,  E.  The  firft  and  fourth,  in  all 
Tetrachords,  were  fixed  and  immoveable, 
{(pUyyoi  dxr.r^oh)  and  one  of  them  was  cal- 
led 'TTrcirr.y  Summa,  the  Higheft;  the  other, 
N'/Jrii,  Ima,  the  Loweft.  The  higheft  was 
that  chord   which   gave  the  deepeft  or 

gravcft 
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graveji  Sound,  the  loweji  that  which  gave 
the  acuteji  Svound ;  and  therefore,  what 
we  call  ASCENDING,  they  called  descend- 
ing. Thus  for  exanriple,  if  you  compare 
the  cpen  firings  of  a  Violin  to  the  Tetra- 
chord,  (though  their  proportions  are  not 
the  fame,)  the  firing  which  founds  G, 
would  have  been  with  them  the  higheft^ 
and  that  which  founds  E,  would  have  been 
the  hnjoeji. 

As  in  their  Tetrachord,  their  loweji  was 
a  fourth  to  their  higheji^  the  fenfe  of 
Horace  is,  that  Tigellius  fang  the  Air,  lo 
Bacche^  and  then  would  ling  it  over  again, 
what  we  call,  a  fourth  higher.  Voxfumma 
is  the  Bafs,  and  Fox  ima  the  Treble. 

Apply  this  to  the  Mi  ftc  of  the  Spheres. 
The  old  Planetary  Sy/lem  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  Heptachord^  an  Inftrument 
with  feven  firings,  anfwering  to  the  feven 
Notes  in  Mufic.  The  diameter  of  the 
orbit  of  each  Planet  is  the  ftring.  Saturn^ 

who 
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who  is  the  remoteft,  and  hath  the  longeft 
chord,  and  gives  the  deepeft  found,  is  the 
Mufical  TVar^5  or  Higheft  3  and  he  is  fo 
defcribed  by  Pliny,  and  fo  called  by  Nico- 
machus..  But  in  fettling  this  Celejlial  Har- 
mony^  the  Ancients  are  by  no  means  agreed  ; 
which  indeed  is  no  wonder,  for  fenfe  is 
uniform,  and  nonfenfe  admits  of  endlefs 
variations. 

The  Concords  of  the  Ancients 
were  the  fourth^  ff^^>  eighth.  The 
third,  major ^  or  minor,  they  held  to  be  a 
dijcord,  and  in  concert  they  feeni  to  have 
only  admitted  the  eighth. 

The  Ancient  Diatonic  Sy ftem  w^as 
a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  A,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a, 
anfwering  to  the  natural  Notes  of  the 
Harpfichord  3  with  two  femitones^  and  five 
tones^  in  an  oSlave. 

O  F  this  Syftem,  our  A-mi-h^  or  A-la^ 
mi-re^  was  the  MfV^j?  the  Middle^  or  Center. 

Their 
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Their  feven  Modes ^  or  I'oneSy  in  the 
Diatonic  SyRem,  feem  to  have  bten  redu- 
cible, in  reality y  to  one  Mode^  taken  higher 
or  lower or  to  have  been  Jix  tran/pofjiom 
of  one  natural^  original^  and  fundamental 
Mode^  (which  you  may  call  the  Mode  of 
A,)  and  confequently,  as  C  natural  is  a 
minor  third  to  A-mi-la^  fo  all  thefe  Modes 
muft  have  had  a  minor  third. 

*  SAN  AD  ON  and  Qr^^^^,  in  their 
Obfervations  on  Horace ^  Carm.  v.  9, 

Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  lyra^ 
Hac  Dorium^  illis  Barb  arum. 

*  Dacier  and  Sanadon  have  publilhed  elaborate  and 
ufeful  Commentaries  upon  Horace,  for  which  they  deferve 
commendation ;  but  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  fay  the 
plair;  truth,  they  too  often  made  free  with  the  property  of 
others,  and  were  Cotnpillagers,  Poachers,  and  Smugglers  in 
the  Republic  of  Literature^  As  reputation  is  ufually  the 
only  reward  which  the  Learned  obtain  for  their  labours, 
it  is  the  more  fit  that  it  fliould  be  impartially  bellowed. 
If  this  rule  were  obferved,  fome  who  ride  in  Fame^s 
Chariot,  would  be  obliged  to  trudge  on  foot,  or  to  get  up 
behind  it. 

affirm 
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affirm  that  the  Modus  Dorius  anfwered  ex- 
actly to  our  A-mi4a  with  a  minor  third 
and  the  Modm  Phrygiu^  to  our  A-mi-la 
with  a  major  third :  but  furely  this  is  a  Af^- 
Jical  Error ^  and  a  Dream  from  the  Ivory 
Gate.  Two  Modes  (with  the  fame  Tonic 
note)  the  one  neither  acuter  nor  graver 
than  the  other,  make  no  part  of  the  old 
Syftem  of  Modes. 

Suppose  the  firings  of  an  Harpfi-  , 
chord  are  too  low  exadlly  by  a  whole  tone. 
Strike  the  Keys, 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  *  A. 
and  you.  will  have  the  founds  of, 
g,  a,  bfc,  c,  d,  eb,  f,  g. 

The  'Nominal  Keys,  and  the  intervals 
will  remain^  the  Mufical  Powers  and 
Sou?ids  will  be  changed. 

*  A-la-mi  re. 


Or 
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O  R  elfe,  if  the  Harpfichord  is  in  tune^ 
in  the  *  ufual  pitch,  ftrike, 

g,  a  bk,  c,  d,  et,  f,  g: 
and  call  them, 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  A. 

This  feems  to  be  the  Myjiery  of  the 
Ancient  Modes:  they  are  all  to  be  confi- 
dered  as 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  A. 

O  R  in  other  words,  they  are  all,  Firft, 
a  Note  5  fecond,  a  tone ;  third,  a  femi- 
tone ;  fourth,  a  tone ;  fifth,  a  tone  5  fixth, 
a  femitone  j  feventh,  a  tone  j  eighth,  a 
tone. 

O  r  they  are,  A  note  ^  a  fecond  5  a  mi- 
nor ^hirdj  a  fourth;  a  fifth;  a  minor 
fixth  ;  a  minor  feventh  ;  an  eighth, 

*  This  reminds  rae  to  afk  you  a  queftion,  whether 
there  be  in  Mufic  any  rule  and  flandard  for  a  trae  pitch? 


But 
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But  when  the  Mode  is  changed,  the 
founds  are  altered,  lower  or  higher^  acuter 
Qt  graver, 

I N  the  names  of  the  Seven  Modes ^  and 
in  the  fiats^  Jharps^  and  naturals^  which 
will  correlpond  to  thenij»  when  they  are 
reduced  to  our. modern  Mufical  Syftem, 
the  Writers  and  Commentators  on  Ancient 
Mulic  are  not  agreed  :  but  flill  the  Syftem 
upon  the  whole,  the  proportions,  and  the 
intervals  are  the  fame. 

Now  fuppofe  two  Inftruments  of  the 
AncientS"  founding  together,  and  playing 
the  fame  air,  one  in  one  Mode^  and  one  in 
another  ;  they  muft  have  founded  all  along, 
either  feconds^  or  thirds^  or  fourths^  or 
jifths^  or  fixths^  or  fevenths.  But  if  the 
Ancients  would  admit  none  of  thefe,  not 
tvm  jifths  in  concert^  (which  the  Learned, 
I  think,  take  to  have  been  the  cafe)  there 
remains  nothing  befides  TJnifons^y  and  Oc- 
taves ^Jimpk  or  double y  for  their  Concerts. 

SENECA 
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SENECA  thus  defcribes  a  Concert  of 
Chorus :  Non  viJeSy  quam  multorum  voci^ 
bus  chorus  conjiet  F  unus  tamen  ex  omnibus 
Jonus  redditur,  Aliqua  illic  acuta  eji^ 
aliqua  gravis^  alt  qua  media.  Acceduni 
viris  femincey  inferpommtur  tibice.  Sht^ 
gulorum  illic  latent  voces ^  omnium  apparent. 
Epift.  84.  And  Mlian  on  Timaus,  and 
the  Writer  De  Mundo^  and  in  general  all 
who  have  treated  of  this  Subjed,  repre- 
fent  "AffAovUv  and  Su/^ip^w^y,  Harmony  ^nd 
Symphony y  as  coniifling  in  the  mixture  and 
union  of  founds  which  are  o'ga;  and  ^^.^{Hg^ 
acute  and  grave. 

In  a  double  OSlave^  or  fifteen  notes,^,ih^ 
vox  media  is  the  middle  note^  the  vox  acuta 
is  an  eighth  above  it  (in  our  way  of  count- 
ing) and  the  vox  gravis  an  eighth  below 
it  y  and  fo  in  this  chorus^  all  feeni  to  have 
gone  together  in  U?2if:)ns  and  OStaves. 


From  Ptolemy^  and  his  Gommentator, 
JFallisy  it  may  be  collefted  how  (according 
M  W 
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to  their  Syftem)  the  Seven  Modes  anfwer  to 
our  Notes  ^  and  alfo  how  they  flood  re- 
lated to  each  other,  not  according  to  the 
vicinity  of  Notes,  and  as  B  is  next  to  A, 
but  as  one  Mode  produced  another  at  the 
intervals  of  fourths  or  of  fifths^  which 
feem  to  have  been  the  paflages  by  which 
the  Ancients  made  tranfitions  froni  Mode 
to  Mode. 

S  o  likewife,  in  our  modern  Syftem,  and 
in  the  major  Tone^  the  Key  of  C  natural 
requires  none  but  natural  notes.  Go  to 
the  ffth  of  C,  and  enter  into  the  Key  of 
G,  and  ybu  muft  add  one  jharp.  Go  to 
xhtjifth  of  G,  and  enter  into  the  Key  of 
D,  and  you  muft  add  another  Jharp ;  and 
fo  on.  Or,  if  you  proceed  by  fourths^  Go 
to  the  fourth  of  C,  and  enter  into  F,  and 
you  mull:  add  one  f  at.  Go  to  the  fourth 
of  F,  and  enter  into  B fat^  and  you  muft 
add  another  fat^  Sec.  The  fame  is  to  be 
done  in  the  minor  Tone. 


The 
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The  Keys  may  be  confidered  as  related 
to  each  other,  more  or  lefs,  according  as 
their  tranfpofition  makes  more  or  lefs  al- 
teration in  the  Syftem.  If  you  go  from  a 
Key  with  a  major  thirdy  to  the  Jixth  of 
that  Key  with  a  minor  thirds  no  alteration 
is  made  in  the  defcending^^/i^  JharpSy  or 
naturals.  They  feem  therefore  to  be  as 
near  of  kin,  as  a  Major  and  a  Minor  Touq 
can  be. 

I  SHALL  here  mention  fome  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  Modern  Diatonic 
Syilem  feems  to  have  above  the  Ancient, 

1.  By  dividing  every  tone  into  femi^ 
tones  we  have  a  great  variety  of  tranfpofed 
KeySy  or  ModeSy  or  Tones. 

2,  By  making  ufe  of  the  major  and 
minor  third,  we  have  two  real  and  diftindt 
Tones y  a  major  and  a  minor ,  which  may  be 
faid  to  divide  Mufic,  as  Nature  feems  to 
have  intended,  into  the  Male  and  the  iv- 

M  2  male»^ 
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male.  The  firft  hath  ftrengih,  the  fecond 
hath  foftnefs;  and  fweetnefs  belongs  to 
them  both. 

3.  Our  Minor  Tone  is  improved  by 
borrowing  from  its  Major  Toite  a  major 
Jixth  ^nd  feventhy  to  help  its  progrefs  to 
the  eighth.  Thus  A  with  a  minor  third 
takes  iht,  fbarp  F,  and  the  Jharp  G,  from 
A  with  a  major  third^  when  it  afcends  to 
its  oBave^  and  quits  them  when  it  de- 
fcends. 

4.  By  the  aid  of  Semitones^  we  can  mix 
the  Chromatic  with  the  Diatonic  Mufic. 

The  introducing  a  fucceffion  of 
femitones  hath,  on  proper  occafions,  a  beau- 
tiful effeft,  as  in  RandeN  Incomparable 
Ombra  Char  a  y  in  hh  Radamijlus^  an  Opera 
abounding  with  the  happiefl:  union  and 
mixture  of  Art  and  Invention. 


The 
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The  division  of  femttones  into  major 
and  minor,  and  the  quarter-notes^  which 
belong  to  the  'Enharmonic  Syftem,  are  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  'Theoretical  Mufic. 
The  Harpfichord  takes  no  notice  of  them, 
not  being  divided  for  that  purpofe ;  but 
though  in  this  and  in  fome  other  refpedls 
it  be  defective,  it  hath  the  advantage  of 
being  a  very  pradicable  and  a  mofi:  agree- 
able Inftrument,  and  of  accommodating 
itfelf  well  enough  to  the  change  of  Keys, 
and  to  all  Keys  that  are  not  overloaded 
with  fats  or  JJjarps  ;  efpecially  when  the 
cefeds  are  fo  jiidiciouily  diftributed  by  the 
Tuner,  as  not  to  offend  the  ear  grofsly  in 
any  place ;  which  feems  to  be  the  beft 
Temperature  of  the  Mujical  Circle, 

I  FORGOT  to  fay  a  word  or  two  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  generation  of  the 
Diatonic  Syftem. 


The  old  Tetrachord  was  B,  C,  D,  E. 
Add  another  to  it  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
M  3  with 
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With  the  fame  proportions,  E,  F,  G,  A. 
Join  them,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A.  Add 
an  Odave  at  the  bottom,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G/A. 

A  s  the  firft  Tetrachord  had  a  minor  fe- 
condy  that  fecond  becomes  a  minor  thirds 
when  A  is  added  below. 

What  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjed,  is, 
I  hope,  intelligible,  at  leaft.  Some  of  the 
Modern  Writers  upon  Ancient  Mufic  are 
deficient  in  point  of  perfpicuity,  and  fel- 
dom  give  the  attentive  Reader  inflrudion, 
without  giving  him  the  head-ach  along 
with  it. 

The  Modern  Mujical  Language  or 
Charadier^  as  expreffed  by  our  notation^  is 
perhaps  of  all  languages  the  moft  true  and 
exaft,  and  liable  to  the  feweft  defeats,  ob- 
fcurities,  and  ambiguities ;  and  if  the  time 
of  Grave^  Adagio^  Largo^  &c.  could  be 
equally  afcertained,   nothing  would  be 

wanting 
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wanting  to  make  it  complete.  But  that  is 
a  point  which  you  have  taken  into  confi- 
deration,  p.  123,  &c.  and  to  you  I  leave 
it. 

The  Tunes  which  were  played  to 
Odes  like  thofe  of  Horace,  muft  have  beea 
plain  and  fimple,  becaufe  of  the  fpeedy  re- 
turn of  the  fame  Stanza,  and  becaufe  of 
the  quantity  of  the  fyllables,  which  was 
not  to  be  violated,  or  at  leaft,  not  greatly, 
by  the  Mufic.  The  Modern  Mulicians 
who  have  attempted  to  fet  fuch  Latin  or 
Greek  Odes  to  Mufic,  have  often  too  much 
neglected  this  rule  of  fuiting  the  tune  to 
the  metre,  and  have  made  long  fyllables 
Jhort,  and  jldort  fyllables  long,  and  run  di- 
vijions  upon  fingle  ones,  and  repeated  feme 
of  the  words. 

In  modern  Vocal  Mujic  we  regard  not 
this   law,    but  perpetually  facrifice  the 
quantity  to  the  modulation  \    which  yet 
furely  is  a  fault :  but  the  fault  is  partly,  if 
M  4  not 
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not  principally  in  our  Language,  a  language; 
hanh,  and  unmulical,  and  full  of  confo- 
nantSy  and  of  fyllables  long  by  pofition* 
Thus  in  the  x^lexis  of  Dr  Pepufch^  a 
very  fine  Cantata^  you  have  3 

Gharm-ing — founds — that  —fweet-ly — lan^ 

guiJJo,  &c. 

These  fyllables,  according  to^the  laws 
of  Profodyy  are  all  long^  except  the  fixth. 
In  the  Mulic  you  have  a  demi-quaver  to 
the  firft  fyllable,  a  de?ni-quaver  to  the  fe- 
cond,  a  quaver  to  the  third,  ^c.  and  the 
Singer  is  obliged  to  (horten  long  fylkbles, 
as  Vv^eli  as  he  can^ 

Tp  judge  of  pur  language  in  this  re- 
fpect,  you  may  compare  an  "En^iiih  Heroic 
verfe,  with  a  jupernumerary  foot,  to  a 
Greek  Iambic. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  fmg^  who  urg'd  by 
jiuhborn  Fate. 

'Kz\  [j.iVy  00  TT'Xh  Ap^prty,  dioopicc  erf. 

Here 
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H  E  R  E  are  the  fame  number  of  feet^  of 
fyllables,  and  of  vowels  (or  diphthongs)  in 
each ;  but  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
confonants  in  the  Englifli  verfe. 

The  tunes  of  Anacreontic  Songs  muft 
have  been  ftill  mpre  fimple  than  ihok  of 
Odes : 

Of  720 ble  race  "was  Shinkin. 

The  Hymns,  wlr 
long  Strcjhe.    jinf[p'>},  '  \ 
fuch  as  thpfe  of  Findar.^ 
to  the  Mufic'ian,  and  f^eiii  \.} 
fufceptible  of  better  Melody^  . 
variety  5    and    perhaps    tho'e  L 
Hymns^  and  Choriijfes^  where  the  mt 
latent,  and  left  pleafing  to  our  ears  a 
we  repeat  them,  had  more  arrlul  tuncs 
adapted  to  them,  than  the  Sapphic  and 
Alcaic  Odes,  which  to  us  found  more 
agreeably. 

I? 
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I  f  we  had  the  old  Mufical  Notes  which 
were  fet  to  any  particular  Ode  or  Hymn^ 
that  is  extant,  I  fhould  not  defpair  of  find- 
ing out  the  length  of  each  note  5  for  the 
quantity  of  the  fyllables  would  probably 
be  a  tolerable  guide ;  and  I  would  confent 
to  truck  the  works  of  Signior  Alberti  for 
the  tune  that  was  fet  to  Pindar's 

For  as  to  Vivaldi^  give  me  leave  to 
fay,  that  with  all  his  caprices  and  pueri- 
lities, he  has  a  mixture  of  good  things,  and 
could  do  well  when  he  had  a  mind  to  it. 

As  the  Chorus  of  Greek  Tragedies,  and 
the  Dithyrambic  Odes  were  often  tranfcen- 
dently  fabiime,  and  foared  far  above  the 
regions  of  Common  Senfe^  up  to  thofe  of 
Fujiian  and  Galimatias^  if  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Mulician  was  as  red  hot  as 
that  of  the  Poet,  there  were  perhaps  old 

Mufical 
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Mufical  Extravaganzas  not  inferior  to 
thofe  of  any  Modern. 

There  is  one  Ode  in  Horace^  Carm. 
III.  12.  which  runs  in  the  meafure  of  two 
Jhort,  and  two  long ; 

'Miferarum  eft  I  neque  amori  j  dare  ludum  \  neque  dulci..  Sec* 

This  falls  into  fnple  time^  and  a  fort  of 
Saraband  might  be  made  to  it,  with  two 
quavers  followed  by  two  crotchets  in  each 
bar.  The  Air  was  undoubtedly  of  that 
kind. 

The  Music  then  of  the  Ancients 
feems  in  general  to  have  been  more  fimple 
than  ours,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
the  fame  effect  upon  us  as  it  had  upon 
them,  if  we  could  retrieve  it.  We  fhould 
probably  find  in  it  fomething  to  commend, 
and  fomething  to  cenfure.  For  many  rea- 
fons  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  fu- 
perior  beyond  all  meafure  to  the  execrable 

Mufic 
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Mufic  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  Turks, 
Perfians,  and  Chinefe,  which  yet  is  charm- 
ing in  their  ears,  and  in  their  fond  opinion 
would  afFed:  even  things  inanimate. 

With  magic  numbers^  and  perfuafive  found. 

Thus  it  is  with  Mufic  :  Bad  feems  good, 
till  you  get  acquainted  with  better. 

Yet  one  confiderable  advantage  which 
arofe  even  from  the  Simplicity  of  the  an- 
cient tunes,  and  which  greatly  fet  off  their 
Concert  of  vocal  and  in  ft ru  mental  mufic, 
was  that  the  Singer  could  be  underftood, 
and  that  the  words  had  their  effed:  as  well 
as  the  rnufic;  and  then  the  charms  of  ele- 
gant and  pathetic  poefy,  aided  and  fet  off 
by  the  voice,  p^rlbn,  manner,  and  accent 
of  the  Singer,  and  by  the  found  of  inftru- 
ments,  might  affed  the  hearer  very  ftrongly. 
We  maft  add  to  this  the  harmonious  and  unr 
rivalled  fvveetnefs  of  the  ^  Greek  Language, 

 cui 


*  As  the  Latin  tongue  furpafles  ours  in  fvveetnefs,  fo 
the  Greek  furpaffes  the  Latin.    **  When  I  had  taught 

my 
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 cui  non  certaverit  ulla^ 

Aut  tantum  finer aut  totidem  durare  per 
annos. 

But  in  modern  performances  of  this  klnd^ 
if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Song, 
it  is  often  entirely  loft  to  you  3  nor  can 
you  always  hear  it  diflindlly,  even  when 
you  know  it  by  heart,  or  have  it  before 
you  to  read. 

my  little  boy  his  Greek  nouns  and  verbs  (fays  Tanaquil 
"  Faber)  he  told  me  one  day  a  thing  that  furprized  mCj^ 

for  he  had  it  not  from  me.  Methinks,  faid  he,  the 
**  found  of  the  Greek  tongue  is  much  more  agreeabb 
**  than  that  of  the  Latin.    You  are  in  the  right,  faid  I; 

for  in  it  you  hear  neither  ftrat^  nor  crat^  nor  quit,  nor 
**  brant f  nor  trant,  nor  mit,  nor  put,  nov  git,  kc.  which 
*^  are  the  common  founds  of  Latin  terminations.  By 
**  this  I  perceived  that  the  boy  had  a  good  ear,  which  I 

took  as  a  prefage  that  his  tafle  and  his  judgment  would, 

one  day,  be  good  ;  having  ofien  obferved  that  this  is 
**  one  of  the  earlieft  and  bell  marks  of  a  child's  capa- 

city." 

*  Virgil  Georg.  IL  99. 

As 
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As  to  Infirimental  Mufic^  the  fafliion 
feems  to  be  to  precipitate  in  all  lively  and 
brilk  movements.  This  indeed  (hews  a 
hand ;  but  the  Mufic  often  fufFers  by  it ; 
and  a  man  may  play,  as  v^ell  as  talk,  fo 
faft  that  none  can  underftand  him.  I 
have  heard  fuch  Performers,  who  had 
what  is  called  'Execution^  lead  off  the 
Fugues  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  one  half  of 
their  companions  were  thrown  out,  and 
obliged  to  jump  in  again,  as  well  as  they 
could,  from  time  to  time.  Yet  the  Vio- 
lino  Principale  chofe  rather  to  put  up  with 
a  thoufand  dijfonances^  than  to  abate  of  his 
fpeed  J  a  fure  proof  that  if  his  hand  was 
the  hand  of  Apollo^  his  ears  were  the  ears 
of  Midas ^  and  that  he  felt  no  part  of  the 
Mufic  but  his  own. 

The  surprising  powers  of  Mufic,  as 
related  by  feveral  of  the  Ancients,  may 
juftly  pafs  for  Exaggerations,  When 
Horace  tells  us  that  a  Wolf  fled  from  him,, 
who  met  him  in  the  woods,  as  he  was 

chanting 
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chanting  the  praifes  of  the  fair  Lalage^  we 
conclude  either  that  it  is  a  Poetical  Fib, 
or  that  he  fang  fo  ill  as  to  frighten  the 
Savage. 

But  furely  Mufic  deferves  the  foher 
compliment  paid  to  it  by  the  fame  Poet^ 
when  he  calls  it  the  Ajfuager  of  Cares. 

 Minuentur  atrce 

Carmine  Curce. 

It  *  helps  to  relieve  and  footh  the 
mind,  and  is  a  fort  of  refuge  from  fome 
of  the  evils  of  life,  from  flights,  and  neg- 
lefts,  and  cenfures,  and  infults,  and  difap- 
pointments ;  from  the  warmth  of  real 
Enemies,  and  the  coldnefs  of  pretended 

*  Atque  earn  [Muficen]  Natura  ipfa  videtur  ad  tole- 
randos  facilius  labores  velut  muneri  nobis  dedifle.  Siqui- 
dem  et  remigem  cantus  hortatur :  nec  folum  in  iis  operi- 
biis,  in  quibus  plurium  conatus,  prseeunte  aliqua  jucunda 
voce,  confpirat,  fed  etiam  fingulorum  fatigatio  quamlibet 
fc  rudi  modulatione  folatur.    ^in^ilian,  i.  lo. 


Friends  j 
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Friends;  from  your  Well- wipers  (as  they 
may  juftly  be  called,  in  oppofition  to  Well-- 
doers) whofe  indinations  to  ferve  you  al- 
ways decreafe,  in  a  moft  Matheniatical 
proportion,  as  their  opportunities  to  do  it 
increafe  ;  from 

l^he  ^  proud  mans  contumely^    and  the 
fpurns 

Which  patient  Merit  of  th'  Unworthy 
takes 

from  grievances  that  are  the  growth  of  all 
times  and  places,  and  not  peculiar  to  this 
agey  which  (fays  Swift)  the  Poets  call  this 
cenforious  age^  and  the  Divines  this  fnful 
age:  Some  of  my  Neighbours  call  it  this 
learned  age^  in  due  reverence  to  their  own 
abilities,  and  like  Monfieur  'Balzac^  who 
ufed  to  pull  off  his  Beaver  when  he  fpake 
of  hirnfelf:  the  Boet  Laureat  calls  it  this 
Golden  Age^  when,  according  to  Ow^'s 
defcription  of  it, 

^  Shakefpear. 

Flumina 
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Flumtna  jam  laSiisy  jam  jlumina  nedlaris 
ibant  3 

Flavaque  de  viridi  fiillabant  ilice  mella. 

For  me  the  Fount  aim  with  Canary  jlow  % 
Andy  beji  of  fruity  fpontaneous  Guineas 
grow. 

POPE,  in  his  Dunciady  makes  it  this 
leaden  tige.  But  I  chufe  to  call  it  this 
age^  without  an  epithet. 

Many  things  we  mufl  exped  to  meet 
with,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  bear,  if  a 
compenfation  were  not  to  be  found  in  ho- 
neft  ' endeavours  to  do  well,  in  virtuous 
affedlions,  and  connedions,  and  in  harmlefs 
and  reafonable  amufements.  And  why 
fhould  not  a  man  amufe  himfelf  forae- 
times  ?  Vive  la  Bagatelle  I 

I  MENTION  this,  principally,  with  a 
view  to  the  cafe  of  others (Homo  fum: 
humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto :)  having 
found  more  Friends,  and  received  more 
N  Favours 
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Favours  and  courtefies,  than,  as  the  World 
goes,  fall  to  the  (hare  of  one  perfon. 

MILTON  therefore  (to  return  to  the 
point)  who  loved  this  Art,  and  was  him- 
felf  a  Performer  and  a  Compofer,  moft 
beautifully  introduces  the  polite  and  gentle 
part  of  his  Falleri  Spirits^  as  having  re- 
courfe  to  it,  in  their  anguifh  and  diftrefs : 

—  Others  more  mild^ 

Retreated  in  a  filent  njaUey^Jing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroic  deedsy  and  haplefs  fall 
By  doom  of  battle ;  and  complain  that  Fate 
Free  Virtue  jhould  inthrall  to  force  or 

chance. 

Their  fong  was  partial^  but  the  harmony 
(What  could  it  lefs  when  Spirits  immortal 
ftng?) 

Sufpended  Hell y  arid  took  with  ravijhment 
The  thronging  audience. 

"  Being  in  the  country  one  day,  I 
^\  had  a  mind  to  fee  whether  hearts,  as  it 

"  is 
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is  commonly  faid  of  them,  take  plea^ 
"  fure  in  Mufic.    Whilft  my  companion 
was  playing  upon  an  Inftrumentj  I  con- 
fidered   attentively  a  Cat,  a  Dog,  a 
Horfe,  an  Afs,  a  Hind,  fome  Cows, 
"  fome  little  Birds,  and  a  Cock  and  Hens, 
"  which  were  in  the  court,  below  the 
"  window  where  we  flood.     The  Cat 
paid  no  regard  to  the  Mufic,  and  to 
"  judge  by  his  phyfiognomy,  he  would 
"  have  given  all  the  Symphonies  in  the 
world  for  one  moufe3    he  ftretched 
himfelf  out  in  the  fun,  and  went  to 
fleep.    The  Horfe  flopped  fhort  before 
the  window,  and  as  he  was  grazing,  he 
raifed  his  head  from  time  trt  time. 
*^  The  Dog  fat  him  down  upon  his  bumb, 
like  a  Monkey,  fixing  his  eyes  ftedfaftly 
"  on  the  Mufician,  and  continued  a  long 
time  in  the  fame  pofture,  with  the  air  and 
attitude  of  a  Connoijfeur,  The  Afs  took 
"  no  notice  at  all  of  us,  munching  his 
"  thirties  very  demurely.     The  Hind  fet 
"  up  her  large  broad  ears,  and  feemed  ex- 
N  a  tremely 
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tremely  attentive.    The  Cows  gave  us 
a  look,  and  then  marched  off.  The 
little  Birds  in  a  cage,  and  in  the  trees, 
"  ftrained  their  throats,  and  fang  with  the 
"  utmoft  eagernefs;    whilft   the  Cock 
"  minded  nothing  but  the  Hens,  and  the 
Hens  bufied  themfelves  in  fcratching 
"  the  dunghill/'    ^  Vigneul  Marville. 

Imagine  thefe  Creatures  to  he  Hu^ 
man  Creatures^  and  you  will  have  no  bad 
reprefentation  of  one  of  our  politefi  AJjem^ 
Mies  at  a  Mujical  performance. 

^    VIRGIL.  iEn.  VL645. 

Nec  non  l^hretcim  longa  cum  'vejle  Sacerdos 
Obloquitur  numeris  feptem  difcrimina  vocumy 
Jamqiie  eadem  digitis^  jam  peSline  puljat 
ehurno. 

*  This  Author  has  related  fome  ftrange  ftories  con- 
cerning the  elFeds  of  Mufic  upon  animals.  Melanges^ 
Tom.  III.  p,  59, 


In 
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In  thefe  lines,  (which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  well  explained,)  feptem 
difcrimina  vocim  are  the  /even  notes  of 
MufiCy  or  Mufical  founds,  in  general.  Nti- 
tneri  are  airs  or  tunes-^  as  in  EcL  ix.  45. 

'■ — ^  nimeros  memini^fi  verba  tenerem. 

I  remember  the  tme^  if  1  could  recolleB  the 
words. 

Obloqui  is,  to  fmg  the  fame  notes  that  tht 
firings  found, 

ORPHEUS  therefore  accompanies  his 
lyre  with  his  voice,  in  his  melodious  airs ; 
linging,  and  ftriking  the  chords,  now  with 
his  lingers,  now  with  the  pleSirum^  or 
peSten^  or  bow^  or  quill^  or  what  you  pleafe 
to  call  it, 

PLATO  frequently  declares,  that  no 
innovations  ought  to  be  allowed  in  Mufic. 
I  am  forry  for  it,  fince  it  gives  reafon  to 
think  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  had 
poor  and  narrow  notions  of  this  Art  j  for 
N  3  by 
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by  thefe  rigid  laws  they  effedtually  dif^ 
coaraged  and  excluded  all  improvements. 

In  his  Treatife  De  Legibus^  VII.  749. 
Ed.  Serr,  he  advifes  to  train  up  children  to 
ufe  the  right  and  the  left  hand  indifferent- 
ly. In  fome  things,  fays  he,  we  can  do  it 
very  well,  as  when  we  ufe  the  Lyre  with 
the  left  hand,  and  the  ftick  with  the  right. 

t7rpj//xa  It  may  be  collefted  from  this, 
that  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were  oc-^ 
copied  in  fome  manner  upon  the  firings  ^ 
elfe  barely  to  hold  a  Lyre,  fhewed  no  very 
free  ufe  of  the  left  hand  •  and  it  appears 
horn  Ptolemy  11.  12.  that  they  ufed  both 
hands  at  once  in  playing  upon  the  Lyre, 
and  that  the  fingers  of  the  left  were  em- 
ployed, not  in  flopping,  but  in  ftriking  thq 
ftrings* 

PLAT^O  alfo  obferves  that  praStical 
Mufic,  or  the  art  of  playing  in  tune,  and 
in  concert^  is  a  conjedural  fkill,  grounded 
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on  long  pradice  and  habit,  bat  not  capa- 
ble of  certainty  and  infallibility :  for  Arts^ 
fays  he,  confift  in  a  great  meafare  in  ex- 
perience and  conjedure,  rather  than  in 
fixed  rules. 

The  Poem  of  CatuUuSy  called  Atys^ 
feems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  thofe 
pieces  which  were  fung  by  the  Gallic  the 
caftrated  and  mad  Priefts  of  Cybele^  to  a 
little  Drum^  or  to  a  T^abor  and  l?tpe^  two 
inftruments  conftantly  ufed  by  thofe  Raf- 
cals. 

The  metre  of  this  Poem  abounds  with 
(hort  fyllables,  and  tx^vt^ts  precipitation 
and  diJiraSlioriy  and  the  laft  fyllable,  with 
the  four  fliort  ones  which  go  before  it, 

Super  alta  veStus  Atys  celeri  rate  maria  : 

were  probably  accompanied  with  Jive 
thumps  upon  the  Drum. 

N  4  CLAU^ 
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CLAVDIAN,  about  A.  D.  400. 
and  Vitruvius  long  before  him,  and  other 
ancient  Writers,  fpeak  of  Hydraulic  Or^ 
ganSy  which  refenribled  our  Organ^  and 
had  many  pipes,  and  many  keys,  upon 
which  the  Performer  had  an  opportunity 
of  fliewing  the  agility  of  his  fingers, 

'Bt  qui  magna  levi  detrudens  murmura 
taSlu^ 

Innumeras  voces  fegetis  modulatus  aencey 
Intonet  erranti  digitOy  penitufque  trabali 
VeSie  labor  antes  in  carmina  concitet  undas^ 

Claudian  Conf.  Mali  Theod.  3 1 5, 

The  invention  of  the  Hydraulic  Organ 
is  afcribed  to  CteJibiuSy  an  Alexandrian, 
who  fiouriflied  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago, 

LUCRETlUSy  who  lived  about  an 
hundred  years  after  him,  or  fomewhat 
more,  feems  to  mention  the  Organ  as  an 
Inftrument  of  modern  invention:  for 

though 
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though  the  word  Organum  means  any 
Mufical  Inftrument,  and  Organicm  any 
Mufician,  yet  Lucretius  means  a  parti^ 
cular  Inftrument,  becaufe  he  fpeaks  of  it 
as  of  a  late  improvement,  v.  333. 

^are  etiam  qucedam  nunc  artes  expoli-' 
untur^ 

Nunc  etiam  augefcunt  3  nunc  addita  na-^ 
wgiisfunt 

Mult  a:   modo  Organici  melicos  peperere 
fonores. 

Where  Creech'^  though  a  good  Editor, 
gives  us  a  very  queer  Interpretation  :  Nu- 
per  ab  Organicis  Mujica  reperta  eji.  As 
if  Mufic  had  been  lately  invented  in  the 
time  of  Lucretius  I 

It  fhould  be  obferved  however,  that 
they .  who  played  upon  Lyres,  or  jlringed 
Inftruments,  are  called  Organici  by  Xz/- 
cretius  11.412. 


Mufcea 
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—  Mufaa  mele^  per  chordas  Organict 

quce 

Mobilibus  digitis  expergefaSla  figurant. 

I  dare  not  fuppofe  that  he  means  the 
Harpfichord^  and  that  fuch  an  inftrument 
was  then  in  ufe. 

In  the  year  757,  Pepin  king  of  France 
received  Ambaffadors  from  the  Emperor 
*  Conjlantine^  who  amongft  other  prefents, 
fent  him  an  Organ.  The  Hiftorians  of 
thofe  times  have  made  particular  mention 
of  this,  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  Organ 
that  ever  was  feen  in  France*  AnnaL  Na^ 
zar.  &c. 

BARTHIUS,  who  had  read  all  things, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  was  an  ex- 
cellent Book-Loufe^  hath  colleded,  in  his 
notes  upon  Claudian^  fome  paffages  of  an- 
cient authors  concerning  the  conftrudlion 

*  Conflantinus  Copronymus. 

and 
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and  the  loudnefs  of  this  Inftrument.  It 
hath  the  voice  of  thunder,  fays  one  of  them, 
and  may  be  heard  diflinSlly  at  the  dijiance 
of  a  mile,  and  more^ 

TERTULLIANs  defcription  of  it, 
though  in  his  uncouth  language,  deferves 
to  be  tranfcribed  :  SpeSia — Organiim  Uy- 
draulicum, — tot  membra,  tot  partes,  tot 
compagines,  tot  itinera  vocum,  tot  compendia 
fonorumy  tot  commercia  modorum,  tot  aciesti-^ 
biarum,  et  una  moles  erunt  om?iia.  Spirit 
tus  ille,  qui  de  tormento  aqua  anhelat,  per 
partes  adminiflratiir,  fubjiantia  folidus, 
opera  divifus.  De  Anima.  To  under-^ 
ftand  the  good  Father,  you  muft  know 
that  he  compares  the  Soul  which  animates 
the  human  body,  and  ads  in  every  part  of 
it,  to  the  Wind  which  fills  the  Organ. 

ISJy^C  FOSSIUS  hath  alfo  fome 
remarks  upon  the  ancient  Organ,  in  his 
Book  De  Poematum  Cantu,  which  he 
wrote  with  a  view  to  extol  the  Mufic  of 

the 
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the  Ancients,  and  to  deprefs  that  of  jail  the 
Moderns,  except  his  favourites,  the  Chinefe. 
In  this  Treatife,  as  in  moft  of  his  works, 
there  are  fome  learned,  ingenious,  and  ufe- 
ful  obfervations,  mixed  with  others  that 
are  fantaftical  and  extravagant. 

As  the  Organs  of  the  Ancients  had  ma- 
ny pipes  and  keys ;  fo  their  Lyres  or  Harps 
had  many  firings,  as  fifteen,  twenty,  fome 
fay  thirty,  and  more.  If  their  Lyre  is  re- 
prefented  in  old  Monuments  as  having  on- 
ly four  or  five,  or  feven  firings,  that  feems 
to  have  been  done,  (as  Vojftus  obferves) 
partly,  to  ireprefent  the  Lyre,  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally, and  in  its  flate  of  infancy. 

One  would  think  that  an  ancient  Mu- 
fician,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  con- 
cords and  difcordsy  who  had  an  Inflrument 
of  many  firings  or  many  keys  to  play  up- 
on, and  two  hands  and  ten  fingers  to  make 
ufe  of,  would  try  experiments,  and  would 

fall 
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fall  into  fomething  like  counterpoint ^  and 
compofition  in  parts.  In  fpecolationj  no- 
thing feems  more  probable ;  and  it  feemed 
more  than  probable  to  our  Ikilful  Mufician 
Dr  Pepufch^  when  I  once  converfed  with 
him  upon  the  fubjed:.  Bat,  in  faS:,  it  doth 
not  appear  that  the  Ancients  had  this  kind 
of  compofition,  or  rather  it  appears  that 
they  had  it  not ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  man 
fhall  overlook  difcoveries,  which  fi:and  at 
his  elbow,  and  in  a  manner  obtrude  thera- 
felves  upon  him. 

SUPERESt,  de  Veterum  Mehpceia 
monendum^fimplicem  earn  fuijje^  et^  quantum 
quidem  ego  perfentio^  non  niji  unius^  ut  jam 
loquimur^  vocis :  ut  qui  in  ea  fuerit  concen-^ 
tus^  in  fonorum  fequela  fpeSlaretur ;  quern 
nempe  facer et  fonus  antecedem  aliquis  cum 
fcqtieJtte. — 

Ea  verOy  qua  in  hodierna  Mujica  con/pi- 
citur^  Partium^  ut  loquuntur^  jeu  Vocum 

duarum 
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duarum^  triunty  quatuor^  pluriumve  inter  fe 
Confenjio,  concinentibus  inter fe  qui Jtmul  am 
diuntur  fonis^  Veieribus  eraty  quantum  ego 
njideo,  ignota.  ^anquam  enim  tale  quid 
innuere  videantur  quce  apud  Ftolemceum  oc-- 
currunt  voces  aliquot^  l7ri^ccXf/.og^  £rJj/>tp»(rfr, 

vTTSf'&eilciv  (p^oyym  crv[/,7rXoyiYi,  [quce  dejiderart 
dicit^  pra  aliis  iiijirumentisy  in  Monochordo 
Canoney  eo  quod  manus  percutiens  unica  Jity 

4 

nec  pojjit  diftantia  he  a  Jtmul  per  tinge  re ;) 
quce  faciunt  ut  plures  aliquando  chordas  una 
percujfas  put  em :  id  tamen  rarius  faSlum 
puto^  in  unis  aut  alteris  fubinde  fonis  y  non 
in  continuisy  ut  aiunty  PartibuSy  ut  funt  ^- 
pud  noSy  BaJfuSy  Tenor y  Contra'-tenory  Dif- 
cantuSy  altera  alteri  juccinente  3  aut  etiam 
in  DiviJionibuSy  ut  loquuntury  feu  Minuri-' 
tionibus  cantui  tardiori  concinentibus. 
^orum  egOy  in  Veterum  Mujica  vix  ulla 
vejiigiay  baud  cert  a  fait  em  y  deprehendo. 

Adeoque  omnino  mihi  perfuadeOy  neque  J^e- 
tcrum  Muficam  aecuratiorem  nojira  fuijjey 

neque 
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neque  prodigiofos  iJlos  efe^us,  qui  memorari 
folenty  in  hominum  animos^  puta  ah  Orpheo^ 
Amphione^  TimotheOy  &c.  prc^ftitoSy  olim 
obtigiffe  nifi  per  audacem  fatis  Hyperbolen 
ab  Hijloricis  enarratos  dicas  ^  vel  id  oh 
Jummam  Mufices  raritatem^  magis  quam 
praftantiam^  apud  imperitam  plebem  con-- 
tigije. 

At  hoc  interim  facile  concefjerim^  cum  id 
jibijolum  fere  proponant  hodierni  Miijici^  lit 
animum  obleSient  3  potius  quam^  quod  ajfec^ 
tajfe  videntur  Veteres^  ut  affeBus  hue  illuc 
trahant  ^  fieri  omnino  poteft^  ut  in  movendis 
affeBibus  ipfi  quam  nos  peritiores  fuerint. 

Adde  quod  eorum  Mufica  fimplicior^  uniuf- 
que  vocis^  non  ita  prolata  verba  obfcurabat^ 
ut  nofira  magis  compofita  :  unde  fiebat  ut^ 
verbi  gratia,  Tragica  Verba  cum  Geftu 
Tragico^  Tragico  Carmine,  Sonoque  Tra^- 
gico  prolata  [quce  omnia  componeba7it  eorunt 
Muficam)  non  mirum  fi  Tragi  cos  AffeSius 

concitaba?it 
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concitabant.-^Pariterque  in  C(^feris  affec* 
tibus.  Wallis  Append,  ad  Ptolem.  p.  175. 
ed.fol. 

The  Characters  of  the  Ancient 
Mufic  may  be  feen,  as  in  many  other  Au- 
thors, fo  in  the  Palceographia  Grceca  of 
Montfaucon, 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  ventured,  I  know  not 
how,  to  add  a  few  thoughts  to  your's,  up- 
on the  fubjedt  of  Mufic,  and  to  offer  them 
to  the  Lovers  of  this  Art,  who  finding  me 
here  in  good  company,  may  perhaps  fhew 
fome  favour  to  the  Appendix^  for  the  fake 
of  the  E[[ay. 

HORACE,  Epift.  IL  IL  141.  grows 
very  ferious,  and  fays  5 

Nimirwn  fapere  eft  ahjeSfis  utile  migis, 
Et  tempeftivum  piieris  concedere  liidum ; 

Ac 
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Ac   7ion   "uerba  feqiii  Jidibus  modula?tda 
Latmis^ 

Sed  verce   numerofque   modofque  edijcere 
mtce. 

That  is :  After  all^  it  is  proper  to  leave 
thefe  amufements  to  young  people^  who  may 
trijle  with  a  better  grace ;  and  injiead  of 
being  always  occupied  in  compqjing  fongc/and 
tiines^  and  in  adapting  founds  and  words  to 
each  other^  to  fudy  Moral  Modulations, 
and  the  art  of  keeping  our  anions  confonant 
to  the  Dictates  of  Reafon. 

I T  is  very  true  :  There  is  no  Harmony 
fo  charming  as  that  of  a  well-ordered 
Life,  ?noving  in  concert  with  the  facred 
Laws  of  Virtue.  Human  Nature,  indeed, 
cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  this  perfedion : 
the  Inftrument  will  fometimes  be  out  of 
tune ;  Difallowances  alfo  and  Dijbnances 
will  be  fprinkled  up  and  down  ;  but  they 
ought  foon  to  give  place  to  Concords  and  to 
Regularity^  till  the  whole  be  clofed  in  a 
O  juft 
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juft  and  agreeable  Cadence^  and  leave  be- 
hind it  a  fweet  and  a  lafling  remenribrance. 
With  this  wholfome  advice  to  all  Profef- 
fors,  and  to  all  Lovers  of  Mufic,  (not  for- 
getting myfelf  amongft  the  latter,)  I  clofe 
my  Epiflle,  to  which  I  would  alfo  fet  my 
name,  if  that  were  neceffary.  But  your 
EJfay^  to  fpeak  without  a  compliment, 
lianJs  not  in  need  of  my  feeble  aid  and 
recommendation  :  and  the  Name  of  vour 
Humble  Servant,  which  would  be  of  fo 
little  ufe  to  you,  and  is  of  fo  little  confe- 
qoence,  may  as  well  flumber  in  filence  and 
obfcurity. 

/  am^  &c. 


POSTSCRIPT, 

AT  the  end  of  the  Oxford  Edition  of 
Aratus^  &cc,  there  are  fome  learned 
Obfervations  on  the  Ancient  Mufic,  by 

Chilmead^ 
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Chilmeady  and  a  few  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Tunes  to  fome  Greek  Odes  and  Hymns^ 
reduced  to  our  modern  Notation. 

It  came  into  my  mind  that  I  had  pe- 
rufed  them  long  ago,  and  upon  looking 
now  into  the  Book,  I  find  two  remarks  of 
the  Editor,  agreeing  with  my  own  no- 
tions ;  one,  that  the  time  of  the  Mufical 
Notes  anfwered  to  the  quantity  of  the  fyl- 
lables ;  the  other,  that  the  Mufic  of  the 
Ancients  was  very  plain  and  unadorned. 

Probabilior  eorum  eji  opinio^  qui  dicunt 
torn  feu  vocis  prolationem^  fyllabce  quanti^ 
tatem  femper  fequi^  &c, 

Antiquce  mufic ce  fummam^  et  (quod 
maxime  mirum  eJi)  affeSiatam  fuijfie  fimpU^ 
citatem  apparet  ex  Senatus-confulto  quodam 
Laconico^  &cc. 
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A  LETTER  from  Mr  Avison,  to 
his  Friend  in  LONDON. 

31f  anj>  ^an,  either  from  Malice,  fo| 
^flentation  of      ctone  Knowledge,  0}  fo}  3|g=j 
"  no?ance,  tJO  eitljer  hugger-mugger,  o?  openlp  ca^^ 
"  lumniate  t^at  toljicl^  eiti^er  tje  unueraantetf)  not, 
0?  tl)en  maliciouffp  tojeflett)  to  Iji^  oton  ^enfe, 
"  l)ee  (a0  31ugu8uj6f  faiD  bp  one  tof)0  ijaD  fpofeen 
ebil  of  f)im)  l^all  fiaD  tl)at  31  Ijabe  a  2irongue  alfo : 

"  anOttjat  me  remorsurum  petit.** 

Morley's  Introdudlion  to  Musicke. 
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REPLY 


To  the  AUTHOR  of 

REMARKS  on  the  E%  on 
Musical  Expression. 

SIR, 

^gl^fg  Thank  you  for  the  Expe- 


returiij  fent  you  a  (liort  Defence  of  my- 
felf  againft  this  virulent,  though,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  not  formidable,  Antagonift. 


/hould  think  that  they  may  ferve  to  redi 


If,  after  looking  over  thefe  Papers,  you 


B 
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fy  the  Judgments  of  luch  Perfons  as  this 
Writer  may  probably  have  niifled,  I  de- 
fire  you  would  fend  them  to  the  Prefs. 

I  MUST  confefs,  from  the  Advertifement 
of  my  Remarker,  I  apprehended  fome  un- 
due Severity  3  and,  notwithflanding  he 
called  hlmfelf  a  Gentleman,  I  had  pre- 
pared myfelf  for  the  worft.  My  Expec- 
tation has,  indeedj  been  fully  anfwered : 
Inftead  of  the  Gentleman,  the  Critic,  the 
candid  MuficSan  :  his  Pamohlet  has  dif- 
covered  him  to  be  a  vain,  difappointed, 
fnarling  Do6tor  ^  of  the  Science. 

He  begins,  I  think,  with  a  pretty  high- 
flown  Compliment  upon  the  Style  of  my 
Effay,  and  fays,  that  it  is  writ  in  a  t-an- 
guage  not  unworthy  of  our  beft  Profe- 
Writers  5  nay,  he  addsalfo,  that  the  Perfon 

^  This  (were  other  Reafons  wanting)  may,  I  think, 
fafely  be  concluded,  from  the  Pains  he  takes  to  make  his 
Readers  underftand  that  D  fiands  for  Do£>or,  See  his 
Catalogue  of  J^itie^zt  EiigUfi  Mufuians,    Rem.  p.  52. 

who 
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who  drew  up  the  Preface  to  my  Concertos 
muft  be  capable  of  giving  fenfible  Thoughts 
on  other  Branches  of  Mafic.  But  why 
all  this  Panegyric  ?  Only  to  introduce  this 
very  candid  Infinuation,  that  I  am  but  the 
nominal  Author  of  both  one  and  the  other. 

To  reply  to  the  Man  himfelf,  or  to 
offer  to  clear  myfelf  of  this  ridiculous 
Charge,  I  think  very  much  beneath  me. 
Bat  I  will  obferve  lo  you^  that  when  I  had 
determined  to  publifh  fome  Thoughts  on 
the  Subjedl  of  Mufic,  by  Way  of  Preface 
to  my  laft  Concertos,  I  found  my  firft 
Defign,  of  writing  Diredions  to  Perform- 
ers only,  grew  fo  much  upon  my  Hands, 
that  I  could  not  refifl:  the  Temptation,, 
however  unequal  to  the  Talk,  of  extend- 
ing them  alfo  to  the  Pradice  of  Compo- 
fition.  Having  thus  attempted  a  Province 
of  V/iiting  which  was  new  to  me,  I 
thought  I  could  not  engage  in  it  with  too 
much  Caution  j  and,  therefore,  had  re- 
CQurfe  to  my  learned  Friends^  by  whofe 
B  2  Advice 
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Advice  I  was  induced  to  feparate  that  Part 
which  related  to  the  Performance  of  full 
Mufic,  and  to  publifli  the  whole  together 
afterwards,  under  the  Title  of  An  E(]ay  on 
Mufical  ExpreJJton  j  and  am  proud  to  em- 
brace this  Opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  generous  Countenance  which  thofe 
Gentlemen  of  Integrity  and  Genius  (hewed 
it.  So  far^  oar  Critic  has  wifely  conjec- 
tured, it  was  the  Work  of  a  Junto. 

But  to  fpeak  of  the  Eflay  itfelf.  The 
Plan  it  was  formed  upon  was  of  a  fingular 
Kind.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  the- 
oretic Principles,  and  the  mere  Mechanifm 
of  the  Science,  It's  Aim  was  widely  dif- 
ferent. Intended,  indeed,  as  a  critical, 
but  yet  as  a  liberal,  Examen  of  this  plea- 
fingArt  ;  according  to  Rules,  not  drawn 
from  the  formal  Schools  of  fyftematical 
Profeffors,  but  from  the  School  of  Nature 
and  Good  Senfe. 

You  will  eafily  perceive,  that  to  the 
Execution  of  fuch  a  Plan,  nothing  was  ne- 

ceffary 
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ceffary  but  a  good  Ear,  and  a  Tafte  culti- 
vated by  frequent  hearing  of  Mufic.  It 
was  only  writing  on  Harmony,  as  many 
Men,  who  never  handled  a  Pencil,  have 
written  upon  Colourings  and  as  many, 
who  never  penned  a  Stanza,  have  writ- 
ten upon  Metre  ^ ;  and  yet,  in  every 
Age,  Writers  of  this  Clafs  may  be  found, 
w^hcfe  Works  are  held  in  as  high  Efteem, 
as  if  they  had  been  compofed  by  the  moft 
able  pradical  ProfelTors. 

To  give  an  Inflance  or  two  (if  our 
Critic  will  pardon  the  Learning  of  them); 
there  is  not,  nor  perhaps  ever  was,  a  fingle 
Verfe  excant  from  the  Pen  of  Longinus; 

*  The  Abbe  du  Bos,  whom  the  Remarker  has  dei'gn'd 
to  quote,  on  a  Matter  that  required  fome  TaHe  in  Mufic, 
vvas  unfortunately  of  this  Species  of  Writers.  Hear  his 
Charadler  from  Voltai re's  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.   "  Tous 

les  Artiftes  lifent  avec  fruit  fes  Reflexions  fur  la  Poefie, 
**  la  Peinture,  et  la  Mufique.    //  ne  fa<voit  pourtant  pas. 

la  Mufique y  il  n*avoit  jamais  pu  faire  de  vers,  et  n'avoit 

pas  un  Tableau.    Mais  il  a'VQzt  beaucoup  lu,  enten-> 

diiy  isf  repchi:\ 

and 
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and  yet  his  critical  Tafte  is  as  univerfally 
allowed,  as  that  of  Horace  himfelf. 
Though  Aristotle  may  juftly  be  ftiled 
the  Father  of  Criticifm,  and  true  Judg- 
ment in  Poetry,  yet  he  certainly  did  not 
excel  in  Greatnefs  or  Beauty  of  Imagina- 
tion, and  had  but  a  fniall  Share  of  the 
poetical  Spirit. 

If  then  the  Genius  of  this  Sort  of  Cri- 
ticifm is  univerfally  fuch,  that  having 
Tafte,  not  Pradlice,  for  it's  Objedt,  it  is 
diredted  to  improve  the  Manner^  not  teach 
the  Mechanifm^  of  any  Science ;  I  fee  no 
Reafon  why  a  critical  Enquirer  into  the 
Merits  of  my  Eflay,  fhould  think  it 
his  Bufinefs  firft  to  examine  the  Merits 
of  my  mufical  Compofitions.  Admit- 
ting thofe  Compofitions  to  be  as  bad  as 
our  Dodlor  would  make  them,  I  am 
then  but  in  the  Cafe  of  thofe  Writers 
whom  Mr  Pope  fomewhere  mentions. 


Rules  for  good  Verfe,  they  firft  with 
Pains  recite  j 
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"  Then  (hew  us  what  is  bad  by  what 
they  write." 

But  Mr  Pope  has  faid  in  another  Place. 

Let  fuch  teach  others  who  them- 

felves  excel, 
And  cenfure  freely  who  have  written 

well/' 

This  our  fage  Remarker  looked  upon 
as  an  univerfal  Axiom,  that  would  ferve 
his  Purpofe  excellently,  and  accordingly 
planted  it  in  his  Title-Page,  fuppofing  that 
the  Poet  thought  none  had  a  Right  to 
criticife,  but  fuch  as  were  acknowledged  to 
be  good  Writers  5  whereas,  he  meant  by 
it  only,  that  Criticifm,  from  an  allowed 
Artift,  came  with  additional  Force  and 
Luftre ;  and  fo  undoubtedly  it  does.  Yet, 
to  do  my  Author  Juftice,  he  prefently  runs 
from  his  Text  himfelf ;  for,  in  the  very 
4th  Page,  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  a  Perfon 
would  be  beft  qualified  to  write  upon  this 
Subjedl,  who  had  not  only  not  written 
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well,  but  who  had  not  written  at  all,  pro- 
vided only,  that  this  Perfon  was  a  Man  of 
Fortune,    like    his  Friend  Sir  Humphry 
DaJJj.    If  you  aflc  the  Reafon,  he  will 
tell  you,     that  to  be  fure  Sir  Humphrey's 
large  Eftate  would  give  a  Sanction,  and 
perhaps  command  a  Deference  to  his 
Opinion."     A  very  gentlemanly  Re- 
fledion  truly  1 

But  why  muft  this  rich  Sir  Humphry 
be  the  only  licenfed  Critic?   And  why 
muft  a  Profeflbr,  though  dven  of  the  highejl 
Rank,  not  be  admitted  ?  No,  he  will  reply, 
by  no  Means ;     becaufe,  in  fome  Refpe6t 
or  other,  the  World  will  think  him  inte- 
refled  in  it^  and  will  very  eafily  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  whatever  Degree  of  Efteeni 
"  his  Works  or  Abilities  may  ftand  in  their 
Opinion,  yet,  that  in  his  own,  they  are 
placed  much  higher." 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  his  fole  Ob- 
jedion  lay  againft  the  Author  of  the 
Effay,  and  not  the  Effay  itfelf  3  and  had  I 

not 
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not  fet  my  Name  to  it,  it  is  more  th^n 
probable  the  Public  would  not  have  been 
favoured  wiih  his  curious  Pvcmarks  3  and, 
for  this  Reafon  chiefly,  he  has  been  infli- 
gated  to  level  all  his  Spleen  againft  my 
Charafter,  as  a  Compofer:  Nor  has  he. 
thought  it  fufficient  to  vilify  the  V/ork  he 
has  given  me^  but  he  muft  rob  me  of  that 
v^hich  he  could  not  hope  to  vilify.  An 
unparallelled  Favour  indeed !  And,  no 
doubt,  perfonally  intended 

I  THINK 


*  There  is  a  Malevolence  among  fome  ProfelTors  of 
the  harmonic  Art,  from  which  no  Dillance  of  Time  or 
Country  can  fecure  even  the  moft  deferving  in  their  own 
Profeflion.  Their  Contemporaries  they  treat  as  Rivals  to 
their  Intereft,  and  the  Works  and  Characters  of  thofe 
that  are  gone  before,  they  conlider  as  Obllrudions  to  their 
Fame. 

Wc  cannot  otherwife  account  for  that  wilful  Ignorance, 
or  Affectation  in  fome  Mailers,  who  have  been  weak,  or 
rather  envious  enough,  to  propagate  a  ridiculous  Notion^ 
that  CoRELLi  was  indebted  to  another  Compofer  for  the 
felting  of  his  Baffes*  Can  any  Thing  imagined  fo  ab- 
C  furd 
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I  THINK  I  have  already  reduced  my 
Antagonift's  Method  of  proceeding,  to  it's 
firft  Principles,  viz.  to  perfonal  Pique  and 
Refentment ;  and  have  fhewn,  that  had 
he  fucceeded  in  his  malevolent  Attempt ; — 
had  he  proved  my  Compofitions  as  execra- 
ble as  fome  that  have  echoed  through  Uni- 
verfity  Theatres  ^  had  he  done  even  this, 
it  would  fcarce  have  affeded  the  Charac- 
ter of  my  Effay. 

I  v^iLL  nov^  endeavour  to  fliew,  that  the 
Compofitions  themfelves,  are  not  quite  fo 
blameable  as  this  mufical  Drawcanfir 
w^ould  make  them. 

His  firft  Critique,  and,  I  think,  his 
Mafter-piece,  contains  many  circumftantial, 

furd  as  this  Suppofition  ?  For  the  Nature  and  Method  of 
mufical  Compofition  is  well  known  to  be  fuch,  that,  who- 
ever this  extraordinary  Coadjutor  of  Corelli  may  have 
been,  thefe  fhallow  Defamers  might  have  fpread  their  Fal- 
fities  mach  more  confidently,  had  they  attributed  the 
Conftrudtion  of  the  whole  to  this  wondrous  Unknown. 


but 
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but  falfe  and  virulent  Remarks  on  the  firfl 
Allegro  of  thefe  Concertos,  to  which  he 
fuppofes  I  would  give  the  Name  of  Fugue. 
Be  it  jufi:  what  he  pleafes  to  call  it.  I  (hall 
not  defend  what  the  Public  is  already  in 
PolTeffion  of  5  the  Public  being  the  moft 
proper  Judge.  I  fhall  only  here  obferve^ 
that  our  Critic  has  wilfully,  or  ignorantly, 
confounded  the  Terms  Fugue  and  Imita^ 
tion^  which  latter  is  by  no  Means  fubjedl 
to  the  fame  Laws  with  the  former. 

There  are  many  irregular  Sabjeds 
which  may  often  be  introduced  into  mo» 
fical  Compofitions ;  and,  when  any  of 
thefe  are  imitated^  or  reverfed^  a  good  Ear 
will  afcertain  their  proper  Anfwers^  beyond 
any  Rules  whatever  :  For  the  Principles  of 
Harmony,  which  particularly  dired  the 
Method  of  anfwering  a  complete  and  re- 
gular Subjed,  would  carry  the  Anfwers  of 
many  others,  of  a  fubordinate  Kind,  into 
an  extraneous  Modulation.  Therefore,  fuch 
Subjeds  ought  only  to  be  imitated,  and  the 
C  2  Diftances, 
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Diftances,  in  this  Cafe,  are  no  otherwife  to 
be  confidered,  than  as  they  may  beft  agree 
with  the  Modcy  or  Key^  in  which  they  are 
employed,  or  that  which  is  next  to  follow ; 
neither  is  it  neceffary  that  their  Intervals 
fhould  be  confined  to  any  Jiated  Progref- 
Jlon^  or  Order ^  in  their  Melody. 

Had  I  obferved  the  Method  of  an- 
fwering  the  accidental  Subje£ls  in  this  AL 
legro^  as  laid  down  by  our  Critic  in  his 
Remarks,  they  muft  have  produced  moft 
fhocking  'EfFeds;  which,  though  this 
Mechanic  in  Mufic,  would,  perhaps,  have 
approved,  yet  better  Judges  might,  in  Re- 
ality, have  imagined  I  had  known  no  other 
Art  than  that  of  the  Spruzzarino.  ^ 

Before  I  leave  this  Part  of  my  Subjedl, 
I  (hall  quote  two  Authorities ;  the  firft  of 
which,  I  make  no  Doubt  our  Critic  will 
acknowledge  as  authentic,  fince  it  comes 
from  the  fame  noble  Author,  whofe  Trea^ 

*  See  Remarks,  p.  5. 
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tife  on  Harmony  he  has  himfelf,  in  his 
Poftfcript,  fo  particularly  recommended  to 
my  Perufal. 

The  fecond  I  fhall  venture  to  produce, 
without  the  Advantage  of  fo  confiderable 
a  Sanction  ;  though,  in  the  Opinion  of  un- 
prejudiced Men,  one  of  thofe  happy  Spirits, 
whofe  Parts  and  Application  v^ili  be 
efleemed,  in  After-Ages,  an  Honour,  not 
only  to  his  Country,  but  to  the  prefent 
Mr  a  of  that  Art,  the  Progrefs  of  which 
he  has  fo  nobly  affifted. 

Lord  Abercorn,  in  his  Treatife  on 
Harmony y  after  feveral  judicious  Remarks 
on  the  Ufe  of  Solmifationy  in  affifting  the 
young  Compofer  how  to  afcertain  the  pro- 
per Anfwers  to  any  regular  Fugue^  hath 
the  following  Reflections  on  the  Species 
of  Compojition,  which  is  called  Imitation. 

There  are  many  other  Kinds  of 
Compojitiony  which  are  often  called 
Fugues^  though  they  are  properly  no 

more 
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more  than  Imitations  of  Fugues^  for 
their  feveral  Parts  don't  flridly  pro- 
ceed by  the  fame  Species  of  Intervals. 
It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the 
Varieties  of  thefe  Imitations^  which 
have  been  invented  by  the  Curious  • 
wherefore,  we  fhall  only  take  Notice  of 
two  Sorts  of  them  ;  the  frfl  of  which 
is  limply  called  Imitation^  and  the  other 
is  called  Fuga  in  Nomine. 

A  SIMPLE  Imitation  appears  to  the 
Eye  like  a  Fugue,  it's  Parts  feeming  to 
proceed  in  the  fame  Manner,  if  we  on- 
ly confider  the  Lines  and  Spaces  on 
which  they  are  written.  In  thefe ^  the 
Anfwer  may  be  made  to  follow  the 
Gmdc  in  any  Interval ^  as,  of  a  2d,  3d, 
4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  &c.  But,  as  in  all 
thefe  Cafes,  the  feveral  Parts  do  not 
Jilridly  proceed  by  the  fame  Intervals^ 
(the  Semitones  being  placed  differently 
in  one  Party  from  what  they  are  in 

another) 
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another),  they  are  not  properly  to  be 
called  Fugues^  but  Imitations  only/' 

The  other  Authority  I  fhall  bring  from 
Mr  Rameau's  Principles  of  Compofition^ 
on  the  Subjed  of  Defign,  Imitation,  ^c. 
in  Mufic. 

Design,  in  Mufic,  is,  in  general,  the 
"  Subjedl  of  all  that  the  Compofer  pro- 
"  pofes ;  for  a  ikilful  Compofer  is  to  pro- 
pofe  to  himfelf,  a  Movement,  a  Key,  or 
Mode,  a  Melody,  and  an  Harmony, 
agreeable  to  the  Subjedl  he  would  treat. 
"  But  this  Term  is  to  be  more  particu- 
larly  adapted  to  a  certain  Melody,  which 
he  would  have  predominant  in  the  Con- 
"  tinuance  of  a  Piece,  either  for  making 
it  fuitable  and  agreeable  to  the  Senfe  of 
the  Words,  or  for  Fancy  or  Tafie ;  and, 
in  that  Cafe,  it  is  diftinguifhed  in  De« 
*^  fign,  in  Imitation,  and  in  Fugue. 

*  Lord  Abercorns  Treatife  on  Harmony,  p.  87. 


Imitation 
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Imitation  hath  no  particular  Merit 
"  that  deferves  our  Attention ;  it  confift- 
ing  only  by  repeating,  at  Pleafure,  and 
in  any  of  the  Parts,  a  certain  Continu- 
"  ance  of  Melody,  without  any  other  Re- 
gularity. 

Fugue,  as  well  as  Imitation,  confifts 
in  a  certain  Continuance  of  Melody, 
which  may  be  repeated  at  Pleafure,  and 
"  in  any  of  the  Parts,  but  with  more  Cir- 
cumfpeSiion^  according  to  the  following 
Rules. 

"  If,  in  Imitation,  we  may  repeat  the 
Melody  of  one  or  more  Bars,  and  even 
the  Air  entirely  in  one,  or  in  all  the 
Parts,   a?td  upon  whatever  Cords  we 

"  think  property  on  the  contrary,  in 
Fugues,  the  Melody  muft  alternatively 

"  be  heard  in  the  two  principal  Parts, 
which  are  the  Treble  and  the  Bafs,  un- 

"  lefs,  inftead  of  the  Treble  we  chufe 
another  Part  j  and,  if  the  Piece  contains 

many 
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many  Parts,  it  will  be  more  perfea^ 
when  the  Fugue  is  heard  alternatively 
"  in  each  Part.  Again,  the  Chords  that 
mu/l  be  therein  zifed^  do  not  depend  upofi 
our  Choice.''  ^ 

Thus  much  may  be  fafficient  to  (liew, 
that  all  our  Critic's  Depth  of  Learning,  on 
the  Subjed:  of  mufical  CompoOtion;,  mud 
be  of  ancient  Date  only,  lince  the  great- 
eft  of  the  Moderns,  both  in  PraBice  and 
Theory^  have  rendered  quite  obfoiete  many 
of  thofe  rigid  Laws,  which  only  fetter  the 
Genius  of  thofe  who  would  truly  embelliOi 
their  Art* 

By  depriving  the  Compofer  of  the  Li- 
berty of  changing,  or  diverfifying  his  Sub- 
je6l,  his  Piece,  with  frequent  Repetitions 
of  the  very  fame  Thought,  would  be  ex- 
tremely languid  and  tedious :  Whereas,  if 
he  relieves  his  firft  Subjed:  with  others^ 

*  i^^z«f«i/'s  Principles  of  Compofition,  p.  147, 


D 


and 
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and  thefe  are  relative  to  their  Principal,  in 
Point  of  Air ;  and,  with  Regard  to  their 
Imitatiom^  are  chiefly  conduded  by  the 
Rules  of  Modulation ;  an  Allegro  of  this 
Kind  will  have  infinitely  more  Spirit  and 
Variety,  than  either  the  lifelefs  Counter-' 
pointy  or  unmeaning  Reverfe  of  throwing 
the  Air  into  one  Part  only.  What  the 
Compofer  hath  chiefly  to  obferve  in  this 
Conduct  betwixt  the  Extremes,  is,  a  fpe- 
cial  Regard  to  the  chufing  thofe  Subjeds 
only,  which  may  naturally  be  conneded, 
as  well  in  their  Modulation  as  Harmony ^ 
and  are  capable  of  preferving  a  fimilar  Air 
(or  Difcourfe,  if  the  Critic  will  admit)  to 
the  Conclufion  of  his  Piece, 

This  Method  of  introducing  the  acci- 
dental SubjeBs^  in  a  mufical  Compofition, 
may  be  handled  like  the  under  Charaders 
in  a  dramatic  Performance ;  which,  though 
the  Poet  intends  not  that  they  (hould  ever 
eclipfe  his  Heroe,  or  Principal,  he  will 
neverthelefs  make  natural  and  ftriking; 

and 
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and  It  often  happens,  that  though  they  are 
neceffary  to  the  Support  of  his  Fable,  they 
do  but  juft  appear,  and  no  more  is  heard 
of  them. 

It  is  frequent,  with  the  bed  Compo- 
fers  of  Church-Mufic,  to  introduce  a  new 
Subjedl  at  every  Change  of  the  Words. 
An  Attempt  of  this  Nature,  in  the  inftru- 
mental  Way,  has  given  our  Critic  much 
Offence,  which,  I  fuppofe,  he  has  conli- 
dered  as  too  bold  an  Innovation  upon  the 
good  old  Laws  of  Harmony :  Or  did  he 
think  it  an  Incroachment  on  the  Privilege 
of  vocal  Mufic,  and  that  no  other  fhould 
prefume  to  aim  at  Senfe,  or  the  Expreffion 
of  any  Affedion  of  the  Pvlind  ? 

In  his  Refleftions,  on  the  Method  of 
introducing  the  Tenor,  he  makes  a  fl range 
Pother  about  Mufic  in  four  Parts ;  v/hen, 
in  fad,  there  is  no  fuch  Thing.  The 
Difcords^  it  is  true,  will  admit  of  four 
Parts ;  but,  as  the  Ear  cannot  reft  on  thefe 
alone,  therefore,  in  every  Compofition, 
D  2  they 
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they  mail:  have  their  Preparations  and  Re^ 
Joint  ions  by  Concords^  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, will  have  the  greateft  Share  in  the 
Conftrudion  of  the  Harmony ;  otherwife, 
it  cannot  be  called  Mufic :  Hence  then, 
as  it  is  impoffible  to  find  any  Concord^  that 
can  admit  of  more  than  three  different 
Notes  5  fo,  ftridly  fpeaking,  there  can  be 
but  three  Parts  in  any  mufical  Compofi- 
tion,  lince  whatever  Number  may  be  ad» 
ded  to  thefe,  they  are  no  more  than  either 
JJnifons  or  OSlaves  to  their  Principals* 

I  SHALL  here  take  Occafion  to  obferve, 
by  Way  of  Information  to  my  Critic,  that 
notwithftanding  a  Piece  of  Mufic  is  com- 
pofed  in  four  Parts,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  every  Cord^  or  every  accented  Part  of 
the  Harmony,  ihould,  therefore,  have  four 
Notes^  or  even  three  in  many  Cafes.  This 
kind  of  Fullnefs  is  not  always  required, 
becaufe  it  often  happens,  that  the  Tenor^ 
or  any  other  Part^  being  either  an  OSiave 
or  Vnijon  with  the  B^fsy  or  with  each 

other. 
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other ^  will  produce  a  more  pleafing  Effe(3: 
than  when  otherwife  accompanied. 

O  N  this  Score,  however,  our  Critic  has 
arraigned  the  Tafte  of  Marcello,  as 
forming  his  Chorujfes  upon  the  Unifons  of 
the  Solo^  or  principal  Parts  ^  and  thence 
prefers,  on  all  Occafions,  the  harmonical 
Compofitions  of  four  Parts  ;  not  refled- 
ing  on  thofe  Reafons  which  the  fenfible 
Compofer  may  affign  for  exerting  his  Ge- 
nius in  either  of  thefe  Methods ;  and 
which  Marcello  very  happily  has  di- 
ftinguilhed,  in  the  prodigious  Variety  of 
Movements  that  are  in  the  Work  of  his 
Pfalms.  But  this  pur-blind  Critic,  though 
he  owns  his  Intimacy  with  them  all,  could 
only  fee  thofe  which  he  thought  he  might 
abufe,  and  abufe  merely  becaufe  they  were 
contrary  to  his  groveling  Tafte. 

What  offers  next,  is  the  wonderful 
Strefs  he  has  laid  on  fome  trifling  Difal- 
lowances : — A  mean  Kind  of  Critique  on 
the  Art  of  Mufic;  as  thefe  are  Errors 

which 
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which  may  efcape  the  moft  painful  Cor- 
reflions,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Works 
of  the  mod  accurate  Compofers,  I  had 
almoil  faid,  it  is  more  than  probable  our 
Critic  may  find  them  in  his  own 

Unfinifh'd  Things,  one  knows  not 

what  to  call. 
Their  Generation's  fo  equivocal." 

It  were,  therefore,  impoffible  to  reta- 
liate his  friendly  Advice,  by  any  minute 
Survey  of  fuch  unmeaning  Attempts  in 
Compofition.  Perhaps  too  it  might  prove 
an  unneceflary  Tafk,  having  already  fuf- 
ficiently  defcribed  them  in  the  Chapter  on 
Modulation  5  from  which  he  has  tran- 
fcribed  an  entire  Paragraph,  with  fuch  Sen- 
libility  of  Refentment,  as  makes  mefufpedt 
he  was  confcious  of  fomewhat  he  could 
not  bear. 

In  return  for  this  Mortification,  it  feems 
as  if  he  had  vowed  Revenge,  and  had  de- 

f  SeeElTay,  p.  35.  and  Remarks,  p.  37. 

termined 
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termined  not  to  allow  me,  even  the  very 
firfl:  Principles  of  Thorough  Bafs.  Bat, 
in  the  Fury  of  his  Charge,  he  hath  dif- 
armed  himfelf ;  for,  he  either  does  not 
know,  or,  at  leaft,  is  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  are  many  Liberties  allow- 
able in  mufical  Compofition,  as  well  as  in 
other  Arts :  and  efpecially,  in  many 
Cafes,  that  two,  or  more,  perfedl  Chords  of 
the  fame  Kind,  may  not  only  be  difpenfed 
with  for  the  Sake  of  fome  remarkable  Air 
or  Expreffion  in  any  one  Part^  but  that 
they  may  even  be  produced  to  give  a  very 
pleafing  EfFedt  from  maity  Parts  together; 

The  Method  of  initiating  Pupils  in 
Mufic,  into  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  the 
Rules  of  Accompanyment ^  and  the  various 
Preparations  and  Refolutions  of  Difcordsy 
is  neceffary  to  explain  what  is  proper  to  be 
done  in  this  Branch  of  Art ;  yet  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  fhew  him  all  that  may  be 
done.  Nature  is  ftjU  fuperior  to  Art: 
and,  as  the  firft  Principles  of  all  Science 

were 


were  primarily  deduced  from  Nature,  and 
have  been  brought,  by  flow  Degrees,  to 
their  prefent  Perfedion ;  fo,  we  may  natu- 
rally conclude,  thefe  Improvements  may 
yet  be  carried  higher. 

In  Mufic,  there  are  exprefs  Laws  relat- 
ing to  Modulation^  as  well  as  to  Harmony  j 
yet,  if  all  Compofers  indifcriminately,  were 
confined  to  thefe  Laws,  we  fliould  foon 
fee  an  End  of  all  Tafte,  Spirit,  and  Va- 
riety in  their  Compofitions :  And  I  don't 
know  whether,  by  this  Means,  we  fhould 
not  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
Efforts  of  Genius,  viz,  that  of  nobly 
over-leapi?2g  the  too  narrow  Bounds  of 
human  Art.  * 

*  Some  Beauties  yet  no  Precepts  can  declare. 
For  there's  a  Happinefs  as  well  as  Care. 
Mufic  refembles  Poetry,  in  each 
Are  namelefs  Graces  which  no  Methods  teach. 
And  which  a  Mafler-hand  alone  can  reach. 
If,  where  the  Rules  not  far  enough  extend, 
(Since  Rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  End) 
Some  lucky  Licence  anfwers  to  the  full 
Th'  Intent  proposed,  that  Licence  is  a  Rule. 

Essay  on  Criticism. 

To 
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To  evince  the  Truth  of  this,  if  it  were 
neceflary,  I  could  point  out  Inflances  to 
our  Critic,  in  the  Works  of  many  emi- 
nent Compofers  ^  though  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  meagre  Produdions  of  thofe  Veterans^ 
a  Lift  of  whom  he  has  given  us  in  his  Re- 
marks, who,  it  feems,  were  fuch  a  Set  of 
Defperados^  in  their  Way,  that  they  fooner 
would  have  fpurned  againji  the  Image  of 
"  a  Saint  ^  than  have  taken  two  perfeB 

Chords  of  one  Kind  together.'* 

But  to  return  to  my  A.  B.  C.  Critic. 

To  do  him  all  poffible  Honour,  we 
muft  allow  him  to  know  which  are  falfe 
Accompany  men  ts  in  Mufic,  as  Bunyan  or 
paries  may  have  underftood  what  was 
falfe  Grammar  in  Writing  1  and,  in  that 
Cafe,  it  is  but  Juftice  to  own  he  has  point- 
ed out  fome  Faults  5  but  fuch  as  his  lingu- 
lar good  Nature  would  not  fuffer  hira  to 
perceive  might  be  Faults  of  the  Engraver^ 
E  or 
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or  fuch  as  might  eafily  eafily  efcape  the 
Notice  of  the  Compofer. 

To  inftance  one  of  this  Kind  will  be 
iufficient.  In  his  firft  Example,  he  has 
difcovered  a  Tritone  in  the  Tenor,  and 
loudly  exclaimed  againft  the  Enormity  of 
fuch  a  Blunder.  Whereas,  had  Truth, 
in  Reality,  been  his  Aim,  he  might  have 
naturally  fuppofed,  that  the  Engraver  had 
only  omitted  a  Sharps  the  placing  of  which, 
would  have  removed  all  his  mighty  Caufe 
of  Clamour  againft  the  Falfenefs  of  that 
Relation.  ^ 

But  is  it  not  obvious  to  every  one,  how 
litde  converfant  foever  in  the  Compofition 
of  Mufic,  that  among  fuch  a  Multiplicity 
of  Bulinefs,  which  is  neceffary  in  the  Con- 

*  Pains,  Reading,  Study,  are  their  juft  Pretence, 
And  all  they  want  is  Spirit,  Tafte,  and  Senfe ; 
Comma^s  and  Points  they  fet  exa^Vly  right. 
And  'twere  a  Sin  to  rob  them  of  their  Mite. 

Epistle  to  Dr  Arburthnot. 
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ftru6lion  of  Harmony,  feme  Things  may 
be  over-feen,  feme  little  Charaders  omit- 
ted, (though  of  fignal  Confequence  in  the 
Work)  in  Spite  of  every  Endeavour 
to  prevent  fuch  Miftakes?  But  thofe 
who  are  only  moved  with  the  implacable 
Spirit  of  Ill-nature,  will  always  either  find 
or  invent  Topics  to  gratify  their  malevolent 
Tempers. — Of  this  happy  Clafs,  we  may 
rank  our  mafked  Annotator,  whofe  deter- 
mined Cenfures  are,  but  too  glaringly,  the 
Ebullitions  of  a  mortified  and  fplenetic 
Humour,  * 

E  2  But 


*  Thomas  Morley  (from  whom  om  Critic  has 
drawn  his  mufical  Learning,  and  produced,  in  his  Re^ 
marks,  that  Colledion  of  the  old  EngUJh  Compofers^ 
whofe  Names  he  fufpedls  to  have  ever  come  to  mj 
Knowledge)  this  venerable  Author  himfelf,  was  not  ex- 
empt from  this  Tax  of  Cenfure,  or  Calumny  rather,  for 
writing  an  ufeful  Book,  and  prefuming  to  diftinguifh  him- 
felf among  his  Brethren.     Here  are  his  very  Words. 

"  But  feeing  in  tl)efe  latter  Daic^  ano  Doting  age  of 
"  tlje  toojiD,  tijcre  in  notljing  mo^e  fnbif ct  to  ca!nm# 

nif 
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But  to  proceed  with  his  Remarks. — • 
In  the  above  firft  Example,  the  two  In- 
ftances  of  a  Ninth  being  prepared  in  the 
Eighth^  is  a  falfe  Charge }  becaufe  he  fup- 
pofes  the  laft,  and  paffing  Note  in  the 
Bafs  to  give  that  Preparation  ;  whereas,^  it 
is  prepared  in  the  accented  Note  of  the  Z)/- 
vijion^  w^hich  is  a  Fifths  and,  therefore,  an 
allov/able  Preparation  \  This  he  might 
eafiiy  have  perceived,  had  he  reduced  that 

nie  anD  backfaitmg  fl)m  tijat  toljicf)  mofl  true 
aiiD  rigfjt;  anu  tljat,  tfjere  fee  manp  toljo  toill 
enter  mto  ti}e  reading  mp  bocfee  fo^  tljeir  inCruc^* 
tion,  fo, '  31  tJOu&e  not,  but  uiberfe  aifo  teilt 
rea^^e  it,  not  fo  muci)  fo?  anp  pleafure  o?  p^cSt 
ti}e?  iDoke  fo?  in  it,  aa  to  finD  fometljmg  toljereat 
to  repine,  o?  tafee  occafion  of  backbiting;  fudj 
men  31  ^joarae,  tl)at  if  in  frienD(|)ip  tijep  toill  (ei^ 
t^cr  publicklp  o?  p^ibatelp)  make  mee  acquainteD 
toitl]  anp  t!)ing  in  tlje  booke,  tofjicl)  eitijer  tlje? 
like  not,  o?  unBerftanD  not:  31  toill  not  onelp  be 
content  to  git?e  tf)em  a  reafpn  (anD  if  3j  canuotrto 
turn  to  tijeir  opinion)  but  aifo  tt)infee  mp  ftlfe 
I)igl)Ip  beJ)oliiing  to  t^em/'  * 

Preface  to  Mor/^/s  Introdudion  to  Muficke. 
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Divijion  in  the  Bafs^  to  it's  fundamental^ 
or  accented  Harmony. 

The  falfe  Refolution^  whith  he  has 
deign'd  to  corred:  is  this :  The  Difcord 
"  improperly  refolved^  is  in  the  laft  Bar, 

between  the  Bafs  and  the  Alto;  where 
"  B  is  tied  as  a  Ninth  to      but  inftead  of 

refolving  it  into  the  Eighth,  according 
"  to  the  Rule,  it  rifes  to  the  Third,  diredly 

contrary  to  it."  —  "  How  eafy  to  have 
"  made  it  otherwife,  I  need  not  prove — -j 
"  however,  the  Diredts  fhew  it  very  clear- 
«V  ly.''~Shew  what?— That  our  Dodor 
is  not  quite  fo  wife  as  he  thought  himfelf : 
for  this  very  Dired:  would  occafion  two 
Eighths  between  the  Alto  and  the  fecond 
Violin : — A  Fault,  which,  on  all  Occafions, 
he  is  very  highly  offended  with!  Belides, 
I  muft  here  acquaint  him,  that  the  Refo- 
lution  of  the  Ninth  into  the  Third,  and 
Third  Minor  efpecially,  is,  by  no  Means, 
againft  the  Rule,  becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  Ear:  and,  furthermore^  Lord  Aber- 

CORN 
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CORN  faith :  The  Ninth  is  refolved  in 
a  Thirds  a  Sixths  or  an  Eighth y  from 
every  one  of  the  Concords  it  is  prepared 
in,  And,  if  the  Example  from 

his  favourite  Doftor  Crofts  v^ill  not 
convince  him,  I  doubt  he  muft  erafe  the 
Dodor's  Name  from  the  Lift  of  his  chaftc 
Englijh  Worthies  ^  for  I  could  dired  my 
Critic,  in  the  Anthems  of  this  Author,  to 
many  Examples  of  a  like  Kind  v^ith  the 
two  here  annexed. 

As  to  the  Errors  of  two  perfeSi  Chords 
of  the  fame  Kind,  I  will  confefs  to  him, 
that  I  am'  fo  hardened  a  Sinner,  on  certain 
Occafions,  againft  his  John-Trott  Laws, 
that  I  have  more  than  once  intentionally 
offended  5  and  if  he  cannot  perceive  the 
Reafon,  it  will  fcarce  be  worth  while  to 
inform  him. 

I T  may  not  be  amifs  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing Remark,  on  the  whole  of  this  Ex- 
ample*—The  Modulation  in  a  f  at  Key,  it 
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is  well  known,  is  very  different  from  that 
in  the  jharp  Key  •  the  former  being  the 
fame,  whether  you  afcend  or  defcend ; 
whereas,  if  you  afcend  in  the  lattery  the 
^ixth  muft  be  jharp^  though  it  is  fiat  in 
defcending :  Hence,  the  falfe  Fifths  and 
even  the  Tritone^  cannot  always  be  avoid- 
ed.   It  is,  therefore,  to  this  Imperfedion 
in  the  Scale  of  Mufc^  you  muft  impute  the 
C  jharp  in  the  ^enor^  and  the  Omiffion  of 
not  figuring  that  Sharp  in  the  Bafs. — And 
this  is  the  Caufe  of  our  Critic's  affigning, 
to  the  above  Example,  the  worft  Singing 
he  ever  heard.    Neverthelefs,  thefe  falfe 
Relations  are  allowable  in  quick  Move^ 
mentSy  and  may  be  found  in  the  very  befl 
Compofitions:   But  in  fiow  Movements^ 
where  they  can  neither  be  accented^  nor 
even  made  pajjing  NoteSy  they  are  extreme- 
ly difagreeable ;  and  it  feems,  indeed,  as  if 
our  Critic  had  treated  this  difTonant  Trl^ 
tone  in  a  very  folemn  Way,  having,  no 
doubt,  tried  and  retried  it  upon  his  Harp- 
fichord,  till  dwelling  on  the  Difcord  might 

fuffici- 
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fufficiently  raife  his  Spleen  for  the  Bufineft 
he  had  undertaken.  * 

Example  the  Second,  contains  a  very 
curious  Remark  on  the  Paffion  intended  to 
he  there  expreffed,  —        is,  feemingly, 
hke  the  whimpering  and  whining  of  a 
Boy  who  dreads  a  flogging,  and  goes 
unwiUingly  to  School,  ^c"' — But  he  has 
done  me  an  Honour  in  this  Place,  which 

*  No.  I.  To  this  firft  Example  in  Notes,  is  added 
another  Bafs,  to  (hew  the  accented  Harmony  in  that  Part  | 
by  which  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  laft  Note  in  the 
Diviiion,  or  fuppofed  Bafs,  hath  no  Sort  of  Accompany" 
ment  in  any  of  the  Parts,  and,  therefore,  cannot  poffibly 
be  included  in  the  general  Harmony,  How  then  can  this 
unaccented^  unaccompany*d^  and  fivift-pajjing  Note  be  fup- 
pofed to  prepare  the  Difcord?  —  Then  judge,  ye  candid 
Compofers,  whether  this  cavilling  Critic  might  not  blufh 
at  fo  unfair  a  Charge,  did  he  not  wear  a  Malk  to  hide  his 
Shame  ? 

The  two  perfe5i  Fifths  in  the  Tenor,  are  obviated  by 
removing  one  Note,  and  the  Tritone  by  adding  a  Sharp. 

For  the  other  Example,  which  (hews  the  iViW>^*  re- 
folved  in  a  Third.  See  Crofts's  Anthems,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
Pf  6.  and  41ft  Bar. 

he 
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he  did  not  intend ;  for,  as  I  have  always 
thought,  that  the  Paffions  might  be  very 
powerfully  expreffed,  as  well  by  inftru- 
mcntal  Mufic,  as  by  vocal ;  therefore,  in 
my  little  Attempts  that  Way,  I  have  ge- 
nerally aimed  at  fome  peculiar  Expreffion. 
But,  it  feems,  our  Critic  has  had  Cor- 
redion  fo  much  in  his  Head,  that  he  could 
not  conceive  how  the  plaintive  Stile  could 
be  otherwife  defcribed.  Or,  perhaps,  he 
formed  his  Judgment  of  this  Paflage,  from 
his  own  manual  Execution  of  it  ^  and 
then,  indeed,  I  will  not  difpute  with  him, 
but  it  might  whine  and  whimper^  juft  in 
the  Manner  he  defcribes  it. 

The  Clofe  of  his  Paragraph,  on  this 
Head,  may  be  quoted  as  a  Sample  of  his 
prodigious  Sagacity  in  making  Difcoveries. 
*^  I  fhall  only  add,  that  if  the  Paflages  had 
been  lefs  delicate,  the  Imitations  more 
juft,  and  the  Harmony  in  the  Tutti 
more  perfeB  and   complete^  it  would 
"  have  been  infinitely  better  Mufic/ — 
F  Of, 
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Or,  in  other  Words,  if  every  Part  had 
been  good,  the  whole  had  been  better.— 
A  moft  notable  Conclufion  !  * 

Example  the  Third,  where  the  Ninth 
is  prepared  in  the  Eighth^  I  acknowledge, 
is  fo  far  an  Overfight,  as,  flriclly  fpeaking, 
it  offends  againft  an  eftablifhed  Rule ;  and, 
therefore,  I  fhould  have  thought  myfelf  ob- 
liged to  him  for  his  Remark,  had  he  cor- 
reded  with  Candor.  If  that  had  been  the 
Cafe,  he  might  have  fuppofed  this  Rule 
was  difpenfed  with,  for  the  Sake  of  the 
SubjeB  which  is  heard  in  the  two  princi- 
pal Part^  5  and  to  which  that  Paflage  in 
the  fecond  Violin,  wherein  is  contained 
the  Difallowance,  is  only  an  Accompany- 
ment,  and  there  intended  not  to  over- 
power the  Effedl  of  the  Fugue  5  and  alfo 
to  preferve  a  fimilar  Air^  or  Movement 

*  No.  2.  Contains  the  Whipping  Piece,  but  is  here 
omitted,  being  only  a  Matter  of  Tafte  between  the  Cri- 
tic and  his  Author  :  and,  perhaps  too,  it  might  rather 
feem  cruel  to  produce  the  Rod  again,  "  however  gracc- 
*'  fully  it  may  be  brandifhed."    Rem.  p.  37. 

with 
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with  the  upper  Part.  However,  as  thefe, 
and  many  other  Liberties,  are  frequently 
taken  by  the  greateft  Compofers,  I  (liall 
produce  only  one,  from  that  defervedly  ad- 
mired Song,  Ombra  cara^  in  Mr  Han- 
del's Opera  of  Radamiftus:  This,  you 
may  remember,  is  a  very  Jlow  Movement ; 
whereas,  in  the  Inftance  which  our  Critic 
has  noted,  the  Movement  is  rapid^  and, 
confequently,  any  difagreeable  EiFeil  that 
might  otherwife  be  found  from  the  Dif- 
allowance,  is  here  iofl  in  the  Flight  of  it's 
Progrefs,  ^ 

*  No.  3.  The  Milium  G,  in  the  laft  Bar,  is  F  in  the 
Concertos,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  fame  alfo  in  our  Cri- 
tic's Manufcript:  This  Circumftance,  trifling  as  it  is, 
may  ferve  to  convince  him  that  Printers  may  commit 
Errors  in  a  large  Work^  as  well  as  in  a  fmall  one. 

In  the  third  Bar  of  the  fecond  Example,  the  Ninth  is 
prepared  in  the  Eighth^  which  is  the  accented  Note, 

The  third  of  thefe  Examples,  where  the  Ninth  is  pre- 
pared in  the  Eighth^  is  taken  from  a  full  Anthem  of 
Dodlor  Crofts's,  voIj  i.  p.  80.  Pf.  6th  and  21ft  Bar. 


The 
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The  Fourth  Example  contains  a  Cri- 
ticifai,  as  ftrange  as  he  hath  reprefented 
the  Fault  to  be.  His  Qaeftion  is, — Pray 
in  what  Part  is  the  Difcord  ?  1  doubt 
not  but  your  Anfwer  will  be,  where  the 
*^  Binding  is.'' — And  where  elfe  can  it  be 
placed  ?  And  thus  he  proceeds,- — Why 
then  are  the  Figures  7  and  9  put  there? 
For  they  manifedly  make  the  upper 
Parts  Difcords ;  but  then,  why  are  they 
not  refohedf  if  the  Bafs  be  a  Difcord,  the 
Second  maketh  it  fo  3  and  the  Seyenth  moft 
*^  certainly  is  a  falfe  Accompanyment." — • 
To  all  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  7  and  9  are 
placed  there,  becaufe  the  Bafs  ftands  ftill. 
For,  when  the  Parts  are  driving  each  other, 
and  the  Bafs  keeps  it's  Note,  the  Accom- 
panyments,  on  that  Account,  niuft  often 
be  extraneous  I  &nd,  where  the  Tajlp-Solo^ 
or  ftriking  of  one  Key,  is  nqt  direded,  the 
holdipg  Note  fhould  be  always  completely 
figured  :  And  thence  the  7  and  9  may 
frequently  be  found  together.     In  this 
.CafCp  every  Difcord^  out  of  the  commop 

Jlule 
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Rule  of  Figurate-Defcanty  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  kind  of  Appoggiatura^  or  lean- 
ing Note,  where  the  Difcord  is  ofteii 
ftrongly  expreffed,  and  the  fucceeding 
Concord  but  juft  dropped  upon  the  Ear* 
But  this  is  an  Innovation  againft  the  vene- 
rable Fathers  of  Harmony,  and  brought 
in  by  the  Italians ;  I  am  not,  therefore, 
furprized,  that  our  orthodox  Critic  hath 
exclaimed  fo  violently  againft  it. 

But  there  is  another  Circumftance  at- 
tending this  Example,  which  our  Critic 
was  not  aware  of;  and,  with  all  his  A- 
mazement  at  the  Strangenefs  of  this  Paf- 
fage,  he  has  fhewn,  if  poffible,  more  Folly 
than  Ill-nature.  If  he  does  not  know, 
that  the  Work  of  Melody  may  alfo  be  ex- 
erted, and  moft  happily  too,  in  the  Ba£es 
of  mufical  Compofition,  I  will  refer  him 
to  the  Operas  of  Rameau,  where  he  will 
find  thefe  Appoggiatiiras^  and  a  certain 
Melody,  in  the  Bafs,  (peculiar,  as  yet,  in- 
deed, to  this  Compofer)  giving  the  fineft 
EfFeds  that  can  poffibly  be  imagined. 

As 
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As  to  his  Remark  on  the  thinnefs  of 
the  Tenor  in  this  Example,  he  may  recol- 
ledt  what  I  have  faid  in  my  Diredions  to 
Performers,  at  the  Head  of  thefe  Con^ 
certos,  where  it  is  exprefsly  mentioned, 
with  the  Reafons  there  affigned,  why  the 
Tenor  is  intended  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  Work,  as  an  Auxiliary,  rather  than  as 
a  feparate  Part.  * 

In  the  Fifth  Example^  he  has  mani- 
feftly  overlooked  a  fuperior  Defign,  which 

*  No.  4.  Firft  Example  fhews  the  Appoggiatura  in  the 
Bafs,  being  the  Caufe  of  our  Critic's  Amazement,  and 
blundering  in  this  Place. 

The  Second  fhews  the  Harmony  independent  of  the 
Appoggiatura  :  And  in  the  ^hird,  the  two  principal  Parts 
ars  inverted,  which  proves  the  Harmony  to  be  juft. 

Yoa  will  obferve,  that  in  the  Second  and  Third  Ex- 
amples, there  is  added  a  new  Tenor,  The  Reafon  is  this. 
The  Melody  of  this  Paffage  in  the  Bafs,  being,  in  a  great 
Meafure,  taken  away,  a  fuller  Harmony  is  fubftituted,  as 
there  is  no  particular  Air  which  it  may  o^ver-poiver : 
whereas,  in  the  Firft  Example,  the  Tenor  is  Unifon,  with 
the  Bafs  to  enforce  the  Exprelfion  of  the  Appoggiatura,  or 
Melody  in  that  Fart, 

at 
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at  all  Events,  he  would  facriiice  to  a  flavifli 
Regard  of  very  minute  Difallowances  5 
atnd  as  he  hath  particularly  challenged,  in 
this  Place,  my  audacious  Attempts,  both  as 
a  Compofer  and  Critic,  he  muft  pardon 
me,  if,  therefore,  I  difpute  his  own  Pre- 
tenfions  in  this  Cafe.  His  Allegation  is 
this.  —  "  Suppofe  the  Queftion  were  put 
"  to  a  young  Praditioner  in  Thorough- 

Bafs,  what  are  the  proper  Confequents 
"  of  G  Jharp  in  the  Bafs,  with  a  Seventh 
"  figured  to  it  ?  Would  not  his  Anfwer 
"  be,  The  G  Jharp  is  a  plain  Indication, 
"  that  A  fhould  be  the  following  Note ; 

and  the  Seventh^  which  is  F  natural^ 
"  will  expedl  to  find  it's  Refolution  in  E 

natural  ? —  To  this,  I  need  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  the  Queflion  is  put  to  a 
Learner y  fo  the  Anfwer  is  fuch  as  a 
Learner  only  could  give.  But  if  he  had 
put  the  fame  Queftion  to  a  Mafter,  he 
would  have  fhewn  him,  that  thefe  Refolu- 
tions  may  be  varied  many  Ways  5  and  that 
otherwife  it  would  be  a  vain  Attempt  in 

the 
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the  Compofer  to  produce  Variety  in  his 
Work,  feeing  every  Novice  might  before- 
hand fuggeft,  when  any  particular  Chord 
was  ftruck,  what  next  was  to  follow. 

In  this  Example,  our  Remarkcr  hath 
roundly  afferted,  that  the  Allegro  preceding 
the  Adagio^  No.  5,  is  concluded  with  ^ 
full  Cadence  in  D  with  it's  Jharp  Thlrd^  in 
order,  no  doubt,  to  fliew  the  bad  Effedt  of 
the  fucceeding  Modulation  into  a  Jlat  Key. 
But  this  is  not  Fafl,  the  Allegro  being 
clofed  in  the  Fifth  of  the  Key,  and  there- 
fore, an  imperfeB  Cadence:  which,  like 
the  Colon  in  Writing,  leaves  the  Ear  in 
Expedation  of  fomething  to  follow ;  and, 
with  Regard  to  a  mufical  Compofition, 
the  Modulation,  in  that  Cafe,  may  deviate 
with  greater  Freedom  from  the  common 
Rule.  * 

The 

*  No.  5.  The  imperfeSi  Cadence,  which  forms  the 
Clofe  of  the  Allegro,  is  here  annexed,  to  (hew  that  our 
Critic  mifinformed  his  Friend,  when  he  faid  this  Allegro 
was  concluded  by  a  full  Cadence > 
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The  remaining  Examples,  6  and  7, 
make  an  excellent  Clofe  to  his  critical  Re- 
marks :  for,  whatever  Errors  they  are  in- 
tended to  fliew;  no  Perfonj  unacquainted 
with  the  Movement  from  whence  they  are 
taken,  can  form  any  juft  Notion  about 
them.  If  they  are  defigned  as  Specimens 
of  the  Compofer's  Contrivance,  the  Cri- 
tic haSj  indeed,  aded  confiftently  to  the 
laft;  becaufe,  if  in  thefe,  and  his  other 
Examples,  he  had  produced  the  feveral 

No.  6.  and  7.  convey  nothing,  fo  it  was  thought  need- 
lefs  to  produce  them  here  again. 

Thus,  by  the  Appearance  of  thefe  maimed  Examples 
in  Notes j  (defigned;  no  doubt,  by  fuch  S craps ^  to  catch  the 
Eyey  and  exclude  the  Ear)  our  notable  Projedor  imagined, 
he  had  fairly  fubmitted  his  reafonahle  Critique  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  Public :  But,  may  not  mje  too  imagine 
in  our  Turn,  that,  as  the  Principles  of  Compofition  are 
obvious  but  to  fenjo,  he  trufled  the  Multitude  would  not 
fee  into  his  flimfy  Objedions.  I  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  worth  while,  not  only  to  clear  myfelf  of  the  Injuflice 
he  would  have  done  me,  had  it  been  in  his  Power,  but 
alfo  to  Ihew  the  Impofition  he  would  lay  on  the  Art  of 
Mufic  itfelf,  by  expofmg  his  narrow  and  unexpe- 
rienced Notions  in  Compofitiou. 


G 
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Pieces  entire,  to  which  they  belong,  this 
ingenuous  Method  might  not  fo  well  have 
anfwered  his  determined  Purpofe  of  Cen- 
fure.  Perhaps,  he  was  aware  of  this ;  for, 
notwithftanding  he  hath  affured  hls  Friend, 
that  he  had  not  fcored  all  the  Concertos^ 
we  are  not  fworn  to  believe  him  ^  nor  can 
I  other  wife  infer,  from  the  Nature  of  his 
Remarks,  but  that  his  fole  Intention  was, 
a  feeking  of  Errors  5  I  Ihall,  therefore, 
leave  him  with  this  frank  Confeflion, 
which  I  have  borrowed  from  Epictetus, 
(which  he  may  alfo  call  an  AffeSiation  of 
Liearning^  if  he  pleafes)  that  if  he  were  as 
intimate  wich  the  Faults  of  thefe  Concertos^ 
as  I  am,  he  would  find  a  great  many 
more. 

Thus  I  have  gone  regularly  through 
all  the  Objedlions  which  this  doughty  An- 
tagonift  has  been  pleafed  to  raife  againft 
thefe  Concertos.  But  I  fancy  I  fhall  be  eafily 
excufed  from  taking  the  fame  Pains  with 
his  coarfe  and  wordy  Comment  on  the 

Effay 
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Eflay  itfelf,  in  which,  like  a  true  Polemic, 
he  has  laid  down  but  one  Rule  or  Prin- 
ciple of  Writing,  namely,  to  oppofe,  at  all 
Events,  whatever  I  had  advanced,  and  to 
pervert  every  plain  Paffage,  which  even  lb 
perverted,  he  had  not  Talents  to  confute. 

To  give  one  Inftance. — The  Heat  of 
his  Rage  feems  to  be  kindled  at  the  Af- 
front which  he  would  infinuate  I  have  put 
upon  the  Englijh  Compofers.  And  to 
draw  their  fevereft  Refentment  upon  me, 
he  hath  alfo  as  falfely  infinuated  that  I 
have  equally  injured  the  great  Original 
which  they  have  imitated. 

Then  he  produces  the  following  Paf- 
fage,—  The  Italians  feem  particularly 
"  indebted  to  the  Variety  and  Invention 

of  Scarlatti  ;  and  Finance  has  pro- 

duced  a  Rameau,  equal,  if  not  fupe- 
"  rior  to  Lully,  The  Englijld^  as  yet, 
*^  indeed,  have  not  been  fo  fuccefsful:  but 

whether  this  may  be  owing  to  any  In- 
[\  feriority  in  the  Original  they  have  chofe 
G  2  "  to 
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"  to  imitate,  or  to  a  want  of  Genius,  in 
thofe  that  are  his  Imitators  (in  diftiq- 
guifliing,  perhaps,  not  the  mod  excel- 
"  lent  of  his  Works)  it  is  not  neceflary 
"  here  to  determine/'  t — This  he  calls  a 
fancy  Infinuation.  But  fancy  to  whom  ? 
If  to  his  Dodlorjfhip  only,  I  am  entirely 
unconcerned  about  it.  But  if  to  .Mr 
Handel,  I  would  be  the  firft  to  con- 
demn it,  and  erafe  it  from  my  Eflay: 
This,  however,  I  believe,  none  but  our 
Critic  will  fufpedt  5  though  every  one  will 
eafily  perceive  his  Reafon  for  quoting  and 
perverting  it,  mz.  to  take  off  the  Odium 
from  fuch  meagre  Compofers  as  himfelf, 
and  to  throw  it  all  upon  the  Charadter  of 
Mr  Handel. 

I  COULD  wifli  to  know  whence  this 
unnatural  Conjundion  comes,  and  what 
Mr  Handel  has  done,  that  he  deferves  to 
be  treated  with  that  Air  of  Familiarity 
which  our  Author  puts  on^  when  he  calls 

f  See  Efiay,  p.  540 
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him  his  ^  Brother.— P^?^r  DoSior  !  I  know 
not  what  Tables  of  Affinity  or  Confan- 
guinity  can  prove  you  even  his  Coufin- 
German.  Is  Mr  Handel  an  Englijhman  ? 
Is  his  very  Name  Englijh?  Was  his  Edu- 
cation Englijh  ?  Was  he  not  firft  educated 
in  the  Italian  School  ?  Did  he  not  com- 
pofe  and  diredt  the  Italian  Operas  here 
many  Years  ?  It .  is  true,  he  has  fince 
deigned  to  ftrengthen  the  Delicacy  of  the 
Italian  Air,  fo  as  to  bear  the  rougher  Ac- 
cent of  our  Language.  But  to  call  him, 
on  that  Account,  Brother  to  fuch  Com- 
pofers  as  our  Do£fory  I  am  perfuaded,  is  an 
Appellation,  that  he  would  rejedt  with  the 
Contempt  it  deferves. 

With  Refpeft  to  my  Countrymen,  I 
thought  I  had  fhewn  a  very  high  Regard 
to  their  Genius  and  Abilities,  when  I  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that,  by  an  unpreju- 
diced Intercourfe  with  the  World  in  ge- 
neral, and  by  a  right  Application  of  their 


f  See  the  Remarks^  p,  62^ 
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own  natural  Good  Senfe,  the  Englijh 
might  undoubtedly  receive,  and  improve 
thofe  Advantages,  which  other  Nations 
had  experienced  from  a  like  Condudl; 
and,  without  which,  no  diftindt  People  of 
themfelves,  and  no  Profeffors  in  any  Art 
whatever,  can  expedt  to  exceU 

Nevertheless,  our  fanguine  Critic 
has  treated  this  Impartiality,  as  relinquifli- 
ing  the  Merits  of  my  own  Countrymen  j 
nor  will  he  be  fatisfied  with  any  Thing 
lefs  than  a  plenary  Acknowledgment,  that 
they  are  not  only  fuperior  to  all  other  Na- 
tions, in  their  mufical  Abilities,  but,  in  all 
former  Times,  have  deferved  the  fame  Pre- 
eminence,— Such  a  Pofition  muft  furely 
feem  falfe,  and  highly  abfurd  to  all  Judges, 
who  efteem  it  a  Virtue  to  be  National^  but 
not  to  be  Bigotted. 

B  u  T  it  is  the  indelible  Stamp  of  mean 
and  trifling  Spirits,  to  envy  and  depreciate 
the  Talents  of  thofe  whom  they  vainly 
ftrive  to  rival' — To  this  we  may  juftly  im- 
pute 
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pute  the  falfe  Odium  which  fome  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  on  this  Nation,  as  an 
Encourager  of  foreign  Artifts. — Can  any 
Thing  redound  more  to  it's  real  Glory  ? 
Does  not  this  generous  Regard  to  Merit, 
of  whatever  Country,  fpread  the  Name 
and  Genius  of  the  Englijh  to  the  moft 
diftant  Climes,  and  render  them  an  Honour 
to  human  Nature  ? 

With  regard  to  Mafic,  had  we  been 
left  to  ourfelves,  without  the  leaft  Inter^ 
courfe  with  other  Nations,  it  is  hard  to  fay 
what  might  have  been  the  reigning  Tafte. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  high  Claims  of 
thofe  ProfefTors,  who  contemptuoufly  re- 
jedl  all  foreign  Improvements,  I  am  afraid 
we  fhould  have  had  no  great  Caufe  to  boafl 
of  any  foperior  Excellence. 

Yet,  perhaps,  I  may  be  mlftaken  ^  had 
this  been  the  Cafe,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  (as  the  Names  of  Handel,  Bonon- 
ciNi,  Gemini ANi,  had  then  never 
been  heard  of)  our  Dodtor  would  have 

reigned 
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reigned,  at  prefent,  fupreme  over  our  mu-^- 
lical  Kingdom,  and  proved  his  hereditary 
Right  by  a  lineal  Defcent  from  his  Great 
Fore-Father  Dodlor  Bull.  * 

Having 

*  The  following  Extrad  from  the  Fajli  Oxon.  will,  I 
apprehend,  entertain  the  Reader  ;  as  at  once  giving  hin)  a 
Character  of  this  famous  DoSior,  and  an  Idea  of  the 
Tafte  of  that  Sort  of  Mufic,  which  our  Remarker  fo 
highly  applauds.     **  John  Bull,  (that  Prodigy  of  a 

Man,  See  Remarks  on  the  Effay,  p.  54.)  who  had  prac- 
'^^  tifed  the  Faculty  of  Mufic  for  14  Years,  was  thenad- 
**  mitted  Bachelor  of  Mufic. — This  Perfon,  who  had  a 
*^  moft  prodigious  Hand  on  the  Organ,  and  was  famous 

throughout  the  religious  World,  for  his  Church  Mufic, 

(the  Words  of  fome  of  which  are  extant)  had  been 

trained  up  under  an  excellent  Mafier,  named  Blith- 
*^  MAN,  Organift  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chapel,  who 

died  much  lamented  in  1591.  This  Blithman,  per- 
**  ceiving  that  he  had  a  natural  Geny  to  the  Faculty, 

fpared  neither  Time  nor  Labour  to  advance  it  to  the 
"  utmoft.  So  that,  in  fhort  Time,  he  being  more  than 
"  Mafter  of  it,  which  he  Ihewed  by  his  moft  admirable 
"  Compofitions,  played  and  fung  in  many  Churches  be- 

yond  the  Seas,  as  well  as  at  Home,  he  took  Occafion  to 
"  go  incognito  into  France  and  Germany.  At  length, 
"  hearing  of  a  famous  Mufician,  belonging  to  a  certain 

Cathedral,  (at  St  Omers,  as  I  have  heard)  he  applied 
"  himfslf  as  a  Novice  to  him,  to  learn  fomething  of  his 

Faculty 
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Having  placed  our  Doctor  on  his 
Throne  in  this  ideal  Kingdom,  I  very  re^ 
ipedlfully  take  my  Leave  of  him,— But, 
in  a  Sentence  or  two  more^  I  will  beg 
Leave  to  deliver  my  Sentiments  of  Mr 
Handel,  which,  I  am  fure  will  contra- 
dict nothing  I  have  faid  in  my  Eflay  ^  and, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  will  be  aflfented  to  by  the 
rational  Part  of  our  mufical  Judges* 

Mr 

"  Faculty,  and  to  fee  and  admire  his  Works.  This  Mu- 
iician,  after  fome  Difcourfe  had  paffed  between  them^ 
condufled  Bull  to  a  Vcjlry^  or  Mufic  School,  joining 
to  the  Cathedral,  and  ftiewed  to  him  a  Lejfon  or  ^ong 
of  Forty  Parts^  and  then  made  a  vaiihting  Challenge 
to  any  Perfon  in  the  World  to  add  one  more  Part  to 

**  them,  fuppoling  it  to  be  fo  compleat  and  full,  that  it 

**  was  impoflible  for  any  Mortal  to  corred,  or  add  to  it. 
Bull,  thereupon,  defiring  the  Ufe  of  Ink  and  ruled 

**  Paper,  (fuch  as  we  call  mufical  Paper)  prayed  the  Mu- 
fician  to  lock  him  up  in  the  faid  School  for  2  or  3 

•*  Hours ;  which  being  done,  not  without  great  Difdain 
by  the  Mufician,  Bull,  in  that  Time,  or  lefs,  added 
Forty  more  Parts  to  the  faid  Lejfon  or  SoTig.  The  Mu- 
fician,  thereupon,  being  called  in,  he  viewed  it,  tried 
H  l\  it, 
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Mr  Handel  is  in  Mufic,  what  his 
own  Dryd^n  was  in  Poetry ;  nervous, 
exalted,  and  harmonious  j  but  voluminous, 
and,  confequently,  not  always  correct. 
Their  Abilities  equal  to  every  Thing; 
their  Execution  frequently  inferior.  Born 
with  Genius  capable  of  foaring  the  boldefi 
Flights  3  they  have  fometimes,  to  fuit  the 
vitiated  Tafte  of  the  Age  they  lived  in, 
defcended  to  the  loweji.  Yet,  as  both  their 
Excellencies  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  their  Deficiencies,  fo  both  their  Cha- 

it,  and  retried  it.  At  length  he  burft  out  into  a  great 
Edafy,  and  fwore  by  the  Great  God,  that  he  that  ad- 
ded  thofe  Forty  Parts,  muft  either  he  the  De'vil^  or  Dr 
*^  Bully  &c." — But,  which  of  thefe  eminent  Perfonages 
had  the  greateft  Share  in  this  wonderful  Performance, 
we  are  not  able  to  determine,  feeing  it  hath  perifhed  in 
the  Wreck  of  Time,  from  which,  not  even  all  its  four- 
fcore  Parts  could  defend  it.  Neverthelefs,  the  Fame  of 
thefe  great  mufical  Deeds  hath  lived  in  the  Records  of 
Farnajfus,  and,  no  doubt  but  our  Critic,  by  his  Vicinity 
to  that  happy  Manfion,  hath  already  in  View,  the  diftant 
Eminence  of  being  enrolled  among  thofe  Chiefs  who 
Jjave  done  fuch  Wonders. 
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rasters  will  devolve  to  lateft  Pofterity,  not 
as  Models  of  Perfedion,  yet  glorious 
Examples  of  thofe  amazing  Powers  that 
actuate  the  human  Soul. 

1  am^ 
S  I  R, 

Tour  moji  humble  Servant ^ 

Newcaftle,  Feb. 
22,  1753. 

CHARLES  AVISON. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

I Shall  here  give  the  Remark  of  a 
Friend, 

"  You  have  fpoken  of  Arijlotle^  p.  6. 
"  as  of  one  who  did  not  hold  an  eminent 
"  Rank  amongft  the  Sons  of  ApollOy  but 

played  a  Sort  of  Second  Repieno  in  that 
[[  Concert.  I  am  fomewhat  afraid,  leaft 
H  2  "  you 
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you  Hiould  offend  certain  Academics^ 
"  who,  upon  this  Occafion,  may  let  fly  at 
^*  you  a  Syllogifm  in  Barbara^  or  Bocardo^ 
and  attack  you  with  Authorities.  I 
would  therefore  advife  you  to  add,  that 
"  Cicero  and  ^intilian  reprefent  Arijiotle 
as  one  of  the  moft  ingenious,  elegant^ 
"  and  polite  Writers,  which  affords  a  fa- 
"  vourable  Prefumption,  that  his  Verfes 
cannot  be  bad  j  and  yet,  on  the  other 
"  Hand,  who  more  eloquent  than  Cicero^ 
whofe  Verfes  are  certainly  of  the  Fa- 
mily  of  the  Mediocre^  ?  It  is  alfo  to  be 
obferved,  that  this  Philofopher  exercifed 
"  his  Talents  in  the  poetic  Way,  com- 
pofed  a  Scholium,  or  Hymn,  fome  Di- 
ftichs,  &c.  and  is  commended,  as  a 
*^  good  Poet,  by  Julius  Scaliger^  Daniel 
Heinfiusy  and  Rapin.    The  fir  ft  of  thefe 
Critics  went  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  he 
"  was  in  no  Refpedl  inferior  to  Pindar. 
But  for  this  partial  Determination  of 
Scaliger^  when  he  went  to  the  Elyjian 
Fields, 

The 
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T'he  Lyrics  all  againjl  him  rofe^ 
And  Pindar  pull'd  him  by  the  Nofe. 

"  Let  us  then  rather  be  favourable, 
than  fevere  in  our  Judgment  upon  this 
"  Great  Genius,  and  leave   his  poetical 
Merits  ambiguous,  till  they  be  decided 
by  your  Antagonift^  when  he  fhall  find 
"  himfelf  able  and  v^illing  to  fettle  this 
"  Counter-Point ^  and  to  difcufs  the  Tro 
and  the  Conr 

You  may  thus  read,  in  p.  6. 

Though  Arijiotle  may  juftly  be  ftyled 
the  Father  of  Criticifm  and  true  Judg- 
ment in  Poetry,  and  though  he  was  him- 
felf a  Compofer  of  Verfes,  yet  he  holds 
not  the  fame  Rank  amongft  the  Poets  as 
amongft  the  Critics. 

FINIS. 
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CH  AR  ACTER      ^/j^  General  Work. 

Contained  in  Eight  Volumes  in  Folio ^  and 
piiblijloed  at  Venice,  under  the  following 
Title^  EftroPoetico-Armonico,  Parafrafi 
fopra  Salmi,  Poefia  di  Girolamo  As- 
CANio  GiusTiNiANi,  Mujica  di  Be-- 
NEDETTo  Marcello  Patrizi  Veniti 
Venezia,  1726. 

THE  Pfalms  of  Marcello  arc  not 
only-  extremely  elegant  and  enter- 
taining in  the  Chamber y  but  will  be  found 
highly  ufeful  in  our  Churches^  being  finely 
conduded  between  the  too  florid  and  fpi- 
ritlefs  Manner,  and  iia  ppily  calculated  for 
the  real  Solemnity  or  the  Cathedral  Service-^ 
yet  are  they  every  where  fraught  with  the 
mod  natural,  though  uncommon  Airs^  and 
accompanied  with  that  perfeSl  Harmony 
and  Juftnefs  of  ExpreJJton^  which,  with  a 
pathetic  Execution,  mufl:  ftrike  every  Ear 
with  Pleafure,  and  the  moft  experienced 
with  Admiration. 

BUT,  as  this  incomparable  Work  is  in 
very  few  Hands,  and  not  to  be  procured 
I  from 


from  abroad  without  Delay  and  Inconve^ 
nience. — As  it  is  alfo  printed  in  Wood 
Charaders,  and  very  intricate,  or  at  leaft 
troublefome  to  read,  many  diftinguifhed 
Strokes  in  the  Compofition,  by  that  means, 
efcaping  the  Performer,  not  accuftomed  to 
thofe  Characters. — And  as,  from  an  inti- 
mate Acquaintance  with  all  it's  numerous 
Beauties,  fome  material  Improvements 
may  be  expeded  both  in  the  PraSiice  and 
Compofition  of  Mufic,  it  was,  therefore, 
imagined,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
iikely  to  advance  the  Progrefs  of  that  de- 
lightful Art,  than  the  circulating  a  fair  and 
perfed  Impreflion  of  fo  noble  and  exten- 
live  a  Performanceo 

IT  is  worthy  of  Obfervation,  that  ma- 
ny excelient  Pieces,  now  performed  in  our 
Cathedrals,  have  been  feleded  from  the 
Compofitions  of  foreign  Mafters ;  which  is 
fufficient  to  point  out  the  proper  Method 
of  adapting  thefe  Pfalms  to  the  EnglijJo 
Verfwjt',  and,  it  may  reafonably  be  ex- 
peded, that  fuch  an  employ  will  afford 
great  Pleafure  and  Improvement  to  thofe 

who 


who  arc  thus  particularly  engaged  In  in- 
vefligating  the  Beauties  of  this  Compofer* 

THIS  Work  will  alfo  be  of  fmgular 
Ufe  to  the  Organijls  of  Parochial  Churches*^ 
many  of  whom,  in  various  Parts  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  the  Capital,  feem  rifing 
into  Charader,  and  no  Doubt  with  their 
Abilities,  a  due  Attention  to  the  Style  and 
Harmony  of  Marcello  may  produce  a  finer 
Tafte  and  Method  both  in  their  Compo- 
fitions  and  ^.v/^^/'^jr^?  Performances. 


BOOKS  printed  for  Charles  DaviS. 


I,  /k  CoIIedlion  of  the  State  Papers  of  John  Thurlocy 
Xj^  Efq;  Secretary,  firft  to  the  Council  of  State,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Two  Proteftorsj  Oli'ver  and  Richard 
Cromwell,  Containing  authentic  Memorials  of  the  Eng- 
Itjh  Affairs,  from  the  Year  1638,  to  the  Reftoration  of 
King  Charles  the  Second.  Publilhed  from  the  Originals, 
formerly  in  the  Library  of  John  Lord  Somers,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England ;  and  fmce,  in  that  of  Sir  Jofeph 
Jekyll,  Knt.  late^Mafter  of  the  Rolls.  Including  alfo, 
a  conliderable  Number  of  original  Letters  and  Papers, 
communicated  by  his  Grace  the  Archbiftiop  of  Canter- 
bury^ from  the  Library  at  Lambeth,  the  Right  Hon.  tlie 
Earl  of  Shelburn,  and  other  Hands.  The  whole  digefted 
into  an  exa6l  Order  of  Time.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
the  Life  of  Mr  Thurloe,  with  a  compleat  Index  to  each 
Volume.  By  Thomas  Birch,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  In  Seven 
Volumes  Folio. 

II.  The  Works  of  Geoffry  Chaucer^  compared  with  the 
former  Editions,  and  many  valuable  MSS.  out  of  which 
three  Tales  are  added,  which  were  never  before  printed. 
By  John  Urry,  Student  of  Chrift-Church,  Oxon.  deceafed. 
Together  with  a  GlofTary,  by  a  Student  of  the  fame 
College.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed,  the  Author's  Life, 
newly  written,  and  a  Preface,  giving  an  Account  of  this 
Edition.    In  One  Volume  Folio. 

IIL  The  Temple  of  the  Mufes  j  or,  the  Principal 
Hillories  of  fabulous  Antiquity,  reprefented  in  Sixty 
Sculptures;  defigned  and  engraved  by  Bernard  Picart^ 
Le  Romain,  and  other  celebrated  Mafters.  With  Expli- 
cations and  Remarks,  which  difcover  the  true  Meaning  of 
the  Fables,  and  their  Foundation  in  Hillory.  In  On^ 
Volume  Folio. 


